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I PREFACE 


i This study was originally intended as a guide for students; but as 

■i its preparation proceeded the need for further research and re- 

i thinkin g became increasingly evident. The result is something be- 

i tween a handbook and a monograph, which, whilst it will undoubt- 

i edly prove less attractive to the student, may appeal to a wider 

i range of interests in Indian and general linguistics. One particular 

i aim has been to give due weight to certain rare or “anomalous” 

! occurrences, which are statistically and pedagogically of minor 

i importance, but which preserve valuable evidence for systematic 

i statement and explanation. 

i As a result of distinguishing the various descriptive and historical 

i levels of statement, it may seem that sandhi has been made an even 

i more complicated subject than before. If so, it is perhaps a salutary 

consequence; for in traditional philology factual simplicity has 
> often been achieved at the price of conceptual confusion. The 

i following, for example, is a typical 19th-century statement: 

Final m is a servile sound, being assimilated to any following conso¬ 
nant... It remains unchanged only before a vowel or a labial mute, 
i Though acceptable in the climate of its age, such a formulation, 

! quite apart from its terminology, will hardly bear scrutiny in a 

i period of more sophisticated theory. A restatement on the follow- 

i ing lines, whilst it is admittedly longer and states no more in the 

i way of “facts”, could at least claim to be conceptually more 

! disciplined: 

i Final M has a variety of alternants, which are largely homorganic with 

i a following consonant.... The terminal alternant is m, but this otherwise 

! occurs only before vowels (and homorganically before labial stops). 

In many cases the extra length results in greater generality, and so 
Printed in The Netherlands bij Mouton & Co, Printers, The Hague is justifiable by the Indian grammarian’s principle of economy. 
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that “The multiplication of rules is more prodigal than prodigality 
of words”. 1 There will in fact be occasion to note that our treat¬ 
ment has sometimes been anticipated, in detail or principle, by 
Panini, rather than by traditional western grammars or even the 
ancient Indian phoneticians. This circumstance reflects both 
Panini’s remarkable modernity and a certain community of purpose 
between his work and the present, which is concerned not to teach 
every detail of sandhi but to trace whatever more or less general 
-principles underlie them; inP. Thieme’s words, 2 “The Pratisakhyas, 
if they wanted to do justice to their task, could not but state the 
case in full; Panini’s interest, on the other hand, which is a scientific 
and not a practical one, centres on such grammatical phenomena 
as are determined by definable conditions.... The Pratisakhyas 
introduce general characteristics solely, it seems, in order to save 
labour_ Panini characterizes for the sake of characterizing.” 

Certain of the more specialized problems might normally have 
been better suited to individual discussion in the journals. But 
since a somewhat untraditional framework had to be erected for 
the present study, it seemed both more economical and more 
coherent to discuss them within it, rather than to multiply theo¬ 
retical preliminaries by restating them for each of a number of 
separate articles. 

It is inevitable that one who is not primarily a Sanskritist should 
rely for much basic material on the works of past and present 
Sanskrit scholars. Numerous references to these appear in the text 
and footnotes, but one may mention with a sense of particular 
indebtedness Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar and editions of the 
Atharvaveda- and Taittinya-Pratisakhyas (JAOS vii and ix); Mac- 
donell’s Vedic Grammar ; Wackernagel’s Altindische Grammatik 
(I. Lautlehre) with Debrunner’s Nachtrdge ; Renou’s Grammaire de 
la Langue Vedique, La Grammaire de Panini, and Terminologie 
Grammaticale du Sanskrit ; Thieme’s Panini and the Veda; M. D. 
Shastri’s edition of the Rgveda-Pratisakhya; Lanman’s Vedic Noun 

1 Nagojibhafta, Paribhasendusekhara (ed. Kielhorn), cxxi (“padagauravad 
yogavibhago gariydn"). 

2 Panini and the Veda, 60f. 


Inflexion (JAOS x); Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum Rig-Veda■, Ol- 
denberg’s Die Hymnen des fligveda (I: Metrische und textgesehirht- 
liche Prolegomena)', and Bloomfield & Edgerton’s Vedic Variants 
(II: Phonetics). 

I am grateful to Professor Sir Harold Bailey, who read the work 
in manuscript and made a number of valuable comments, particu¬ 
larly on the Iranian side; and to the Editor and Publishers of 
Janua Lingnarum for accepting it into that series. 

Trinity College, Cambridge W. Sidney Allen 

March, 1961 
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THE PHONEMES OF SANSKRIT 


(Bracketed are elements for which, though they are recognized by special symbols 
in the Devanagarl script, phonemic status is not established: cf. p. 16 n.10) 

CONSONANTS: _ 


pVelar |Palatal|Retrofl. 

Dental 

Labial 

(cf. p. 35n. 16) 

(cf. p. 78) 

(cf. p. 75n.l8) 
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Voiceless 

Unasp. 
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1 
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P 

Asp. 


kh 

ch 
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th 

ph 
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Unasp. 
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Asp. 


gh 
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dh 

dh 

bh 
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Fricatives 


((b)) 
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s 
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((h)) 

Breathings 

Voiceless 
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Voiced 
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VOWELS: 



plus ‘semiconsonants' 

T, f and ] 

and diphthongs ai, au (cf. pp.31ff.) 


Also nasalized (aip), (fm) etc. 


(cf. p. 81n.31). 




ABBREVIATIONS (OTHER THAN JOURNALS) 


AP — Atharvaveda-pratisakhya. 

Oldenberg — H. Oldenberg, Die Hymnen des Rigveda. J. 

P. — Pariini, A$tadhyayi. 

PAI — W. S. Allen, Phonetics in Ancient India. 

Renou — L. Renou, Grammaire de la langue Vedique. 

RP — Rgveda-Pratisakhya. 

RV — Rgveda. 

Thieme — P. Thierae, Partini and the Veda. 

TP — Taittiriya-Pratisakhya. 

Variants — M. Bloomfield & F. Edgerton, Vedic Variants, II. 
Wackemagel — J. Wackernagel (-A. Debrunner), Altindische Grammatin. 
Whitney — W. D. Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar. 

On typographical conventions see pp. 22, 23f (and notes 35/), 24/, 33/ 


INTRODUCTION 


The broad significance of the terms “junction” and “juncture” 
is sufficiently self-evident; but their technical usage in linguistic 
literature is liable to considerable and often unnotified variation 
from one school or author to another; and this indeterminacy is 
extended to “sandhi” through its common equation with “junc¬ 
tion”. 1 The consequent danger of misunderstanding may be mini¬ 
mized if one begins by making explicit certain underlying concep¬ 
tions which contribute to the meaning of “sandhi” in this work. 

The “rules” of sandhi in Sanskrit, 2 as in any language, are made 
necessary by the fact that a given grammatical unit — word or 
morpheme — does not have precisely the same phonetic form in 
different immediate environments; and this phenomenon is parti¬ 
cularly liable to notice when the variations involve phonemic 
differences. Thus in English the morpheme of “plurality” takes 
different forms in “cats” (voiceless s), “dogs” (voiced 3 z), “horses” 
(z preceded by 0* “oxen” (syllabic n), and “sheep” (zero); a word 
such as “four” has different forms in “four pears” (fo:) and “four 
apples” ( fo:r ). 

The variant forms are known as “alternants”, and two main 
types of alternation may be recognized. In the first, the variation 
is determined by the phonetic environment, and may be either 
“automatic” or “non-automatic” accordingly as it applies to all 
or only to some classes of relevant 4 words or morphemes. For 

1 cf. M. Joos, Readings in linguistics, 216. 

2 Where it is not necessary to distinguish between the Vedic and classical 
languages, “Sanskrit” is used as a cover-term for both. 

3 Using “voice” in a broad sense to include its concomitant features; in fact 
for most English speakers the z in such cases is voiceless but lax. 

4 “Relevant” is the sense of having the phonetic characteristics (e.g., a parti¬ 
cular final vowel or consonant) which arc liable to the alternation in question. 
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example, the alternation in English of ea (before consonant) ~ 
ear (before vowel), as in “pear-tree” ~ “pear-orchard”, is automa¬ 
tic; but the alternation o: ~ o:r, as in the case of “four”, is shown 
not to be automatic by cases such as “raw pears” ~ “raw apples”, 
with non-alternating o:. The classes involved in a non-automatic 
alternation may either be lexical (as here) and so require listing, 
or, as in some languages, grammatical, i.e. coinciding with parti¬ 
cular grammatical categories. 5 But in all these cases the alternation 
is determined, regularly or not, by a purely phonetic environment 
(in the above examples, following consonant ~ vowel), and is 
generally termed “morpho<pho>nological” or “morpho<pho>nemic” 

In the second type the alternation depends not upon any phonetic 
environment, but simply upon the selection of neighbouring mor¬ 
phemes without regard to their phonetic form, being applicable to 
one or more (but by definition not all) of these. Thus the zero 
plural alternant occurring with “sheep” is applicable to a small 
class of examples (including e.g. “deer”, “plaice”, “aircraft”, 
“ pali:sman ”), but the syllabic n alternant only to one (“ox”). Such 
alternation is sometimes termed “morpholexical”. Since the vari¬ 
ation in these cases is not phonetically determined, it is normal to 
find that the alternants have no phonetic similarity (e.g. zero and 
n have no similarity to s or z, whereas the latter pair differ only in 
respect of voice, and it is customary in such cases to speak of them 
as “suppletive” alternants. 6 

The distinction between these two main types may be clearly 
illustrated from Sanskrit by the differing past participial forms 

5 See e.g. N. Trubetzkoy, Das morphonologische System der russischen Sprache 
( TCLP v. 2), § 84. For Sanskrit note the internal alternation of -? (before 
vowel) ~ -t (before s) in nouns, but ~ -k in verbs: e.g. nominal dvis-am ~ 
dvit-su but verbal dvis-ate ~ dvek-si. 

* For further discussion of types of alternation see especially L. Bloomfield, 
Language, 210f.; Z. S. Harris, “Morpheme alternants in linguistic analysis”, 
Lg., XVIII, 169ff.; R. S. Wells, “Automatic alternation”, Lg., XXV, 99ff.— 
In traditional philology “suppletion” is generally used only to refer to morpho¬ 
lexical alternation in stem-morphemes (e.g. Skt. pasyati ~ dadarsa, Gk. 
opaw ~ 8£Sopxa). The phenomenon is in fact probably related to high 
functional burdening, and so particularly liable to appear in inflexional ele¬ 
ments and in lexical elements of comparable frequency. 
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matta- and panna-\ it is simply the selection of the roots mad- and 
pad- respectively that determines whether the suffix shall be - ta- or 
-na-, i.e. the -ta- ~ -na- alternation is morpholexical. On the other 
hand, the fact that the root takes the form mat- in matta- and pan- 
in panna- is a matter of morphophonological alternation, being 
determined by the nature of the suffixal initial, viz. t in the one case 
and n in the other. 

The term “sandhi” is generally restricted to the morphophono¬ 
logical type of alternation, and is so limited in this study. We shall 
in fact treat only that particular class of morphophonological 
alternations which results from the juxtaposition of words (“exter¬ 
nal sandhi”) as opposed to that of morphemes within words 
(“internal sandhi”). But in Sanskrit the general principles involved 
in external sandhi and in the sandhi of compounds are similar, 7 
and there will be occasion to refer to the latter from time to time 
in so far as they may preserve an earlier form of external sandhi in 
a so-to-speak “fossilized” state. 8 Both external sandhi and that of 
compounds, however, show important differences from the internal 
sandhi applicable to roots or stems before inflexional or derivational 
suffixes; for with certain exceptions the permitted phonetic se¬ 
quences of internal sandhi are largely identical with those permitted 
within individual morphemes 9 and less restricted than those of 
external sandhi (see further p. 91). 

There is wide variation between languages in the degree of alter¬ 
nation displayed by them; and the true extent of alternation may 
sometimes be concealed by the nature of the orthographic system. 
In English, for example, the definite article is invariably written 
“the”, whether it refers to the preconsonantal alternant da or the 
prevocalic di, just as the plural suffix of both “cats” and “dogs” is 
written “s”. In Sanskrit the alternations are both extensive and 

7 As already expressly noted by RP i.61, VP i.153; cf. PA1, 65. 

8 For a concise and systematic statement of the differences see A. A. Mac- 
donell, Vedic Grammar, 73-6; and for a fuller treatment Wackernagel, Il.i, 
§§ 55-7. 

9 The exceptions apply more to derivational than to inflexional suffixes: cf. 
Wackernagel, III, § 3. 
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graphically transparent, and their notoriety has led to a wide adop¬ 
tion of the term “sandhi” in other language fields. 

The Sanskrit system of spelling adheres almost completely to 
the phonemic principle 10 — whereby in English “cats” might appear 
as kats but “dogs” as dogz (,s and z being distinct phonemes in view 
of their contrast in e.g. “lice” lais and “lies” laiz). The correspon¬ 
dence between the written and the spoken word in Sanskrit is 
entirely upon this near-phonemic level, with no tendency as in 
English to correspondence on a “higher”, morphemic level (i.e. 
with invariant spelling for all occurrences of a given morpheme). 
Thus every phonemic variation in the expression of a word or mor¬ 
pheme is faithfully reflected in the Sanskrit orthography. 

It is perhaps worth commenting, firstly, that the use of the expres¬ 
sion “faithfully” in this context is not necessarily laudatory, since 

10 The only exceptions are the palatal n (see M. B. Emeneau, “The nasal 
phonemes of Sanskrit”, Lg., XX3I, Soff.J, rn {'‘"anusvdra"), and the voiceless 
breathing h {"visarjamya", with its sub-variants). The last is probably best 
considered as an allophone of the /s/ phoneme (cf. A. H. Fry, “A phonemic 
interpretation of visarga”, Lg., XVII, 394ff.). It is admittedly also in comple¬ 
mentary distribution with the voiced h, and on grounds of phonetic similarity 
might be considered with it as an allophone of /h/ (as W. Bright, “A note on 
visarga”, Deccan Bulletin XVIII, 271ff.); but ceteris paribus this would make for 
less simple junctional statements, and h is exclusively a junctional phenomenon. 
There are certainly difficulties in the allotment of h to /s/; but Bright’s example 
of puraskaroti “he brings forward”: purah karoli “he makes towns” is no evi¬ 
dence for a contrast of s and h, since a constituent analysis of sentences in 
which the two sequences occurred would readily indicate the difference in their 
status. Where both sequences are compounds, as in tapaspatih “lord of austeri¬ 
ties” : tapahpdtram “whose austerities have made him a fit recipient of honour”, 
it is more difficult to deny the contrast; but probably in the majority of such 
cases the s-form involves a more “intimate” combination (cf. Whitney, § 171b; 
Renou, § 143) in terms either of frequency of occurrence or of the nature of the 
relationship (as it might, for example, be shown by a transformational type cf 
analysis) — cf. H. Marchand, “Notes on nominal compounds in present-day 
English”, Word, XI, 216ffi; R. B. Lees, "The grammar of English nominaliza- 
tions”, IJAL, XXVI, 3. II. The pattern, however, is certainly disturbed by the 
survival of archaic forms in which s is invariable (cf. p. 73). Similar consi¬ 
derations apply to anusvdra and, pace Emeneau, it seems undesirable to divorce 
it phonemically from m on the basis of the archaic sansrat and incomparables 
such as camv-oh: sant-voclhiim or a-mlanam: sam-ldpah. Neither anusvdra nor 
visarjaniya appear in Panini’s Sivasutra, and both are classified amongst the 
"dependent” sounds by the Pratisakhyas (cf. PAI, 16). 


an exclusively phonemic system has many disadvantages; 11 and 
secondly, that the completeness of the correspondence in Sanskrit 
is no reason for confusing the written and the spoken word; 12 the 
sandhi-alternations are explicable only on the basis of phonetic 
constraints. We shall, however, only be concerned with phonemic 
alternations and such non-phonemic (“allophonic”) variants as 
have been recognized in the system of writing (e.g. the palatal n 
and visarjaniya) ; no account will be taken of other features such 
as svarabhakti (anaptyxis), or yama (faucal plosion), which are 
known to us only from the statements of the Pratisakhyas. 13 

The sandhi-alternations of Sanskrit are concerned in the large 
majority of cases with variation at the end of one word determined 
by the nature of the following initial. In so far as it is the finals 
that vary and the initials that are mostly invariable, one may speak 
of the word-final position in Sanskrit as being relatively “weak”. 14 
Thus the word for “horse” may appear in such various alternants 
forms as asvah, asvas, asvas, asvo , asva; and the word for “that” as 
tat, tad, tac, taj, tan, tal. 

Such “weakness” of finals is widely attested in Indo-European 
languages outside Sanskrit, and is probably to be attributed, in 
terms of information theory, 15 to the high redundancy and low 
information-content of the end-portions of words and morphemes. 16 
Speech occurs in time, and as each element is uttered the next 

11 See especially J. Vachek. “Two chapters on written English”, in Brno 
Studies in English, I, 7ff. 

13 cf. G. Hammarstrom, “Grapheme, son et phoneme dans la description des 
vieux textes”, St. Neoph., XXXI, 5ff. 

13 d.PAI, 73ff. 

14 cf. M. Grammont’s “loi du plus fort” (e.g. Trade de phonetique 9 , 185ff.), 
but with A. Martinet’s reservations {Word, IX, 10). 

15 For a short non-technical account of the concepts see ?. Guiraud, Problemes 
et methodes de la statistique linguistique, ch. VI (also in TPs., IV, 302ff.); C. F. 
Hockett, A manual of phonology, 2t4ff. (also Lg., XXIX, 69ff.). 

16 The apparently contradictory case of “initial mutation” in Celtic is prima¬ 
rily a feature of closely connected words (cf. R. Thumeysen, Grammar of Old 
Irish, 140, § 229), where external sandhi-phenomena are liable in any case not 
to apply (as occasionally in Sanskrit: cf. p. 49). Martinet, Lg., XXVIII, 216, 
makes the point that the classes of words which were subject to initial “lenition” 
could rarely occur at the beginning of an utterance. 
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becomes correspondingly more predictable, i.e. redundant. 17 This, 
as everyone knows from experience, applies to some extent to the 
words in a sentence; 18 but it is also relevant to the phonemes within 
words and morphemes; and in inflected words the phonemic re¬ 
dundancy at the word-end will generally tend to be greater than 
that at the end of the stem, since inflexional morphemes form a 
relatively small class as compared with the lexical, stem morphemes, 
and tend to be more closely determined by their syntactical rela¬ 
tionships. 19 The initial position, on the other hand, is the least 
redundant, so that at the junction of words or morphemes there 
is an informational “caesura” representing the transition from high¬ 
est to lowest redundancy; 20 the abruptness or otherwise of this 

17 From the hearer’s point of view this serial increase in redundancy may be 
partly offset by the brain interpreting sentences not phoneme by phoneme or 
even word by word, but “deferring judgement” over more or less extended 
sequences which are then interpreted “en bloc” — so that there can be “retro- 
diction” as well as prediction (cf. Jakobson-Fant-Halle, Preliminaries to Speech 
analysis, 44f.). In J. R. Firth’s words {TPS, 1948, 152), “On the perception 
side, it is improbable that we listen to auditory fractions corresponding to 
uni-directional phonematic traits in any linear sense”; considerable constraints 
are also imposed by “feedback” from other than phonemic levels of structure 
(cf. Fry & Denes, Language & Speech, 1,52f.). Seriality could also be disturbed 
in languages where accented non-initial syllables carry more phonological 
oppositions than the preaccentual. 

18 For experimental confirmation cf. P. Oleron, JPs., IV. 329, 331 (“Pour une 
etude psychologique de la redondance”); F. Goldman-Eisler, Qts. Journ. of 
Exp. Psychology, CIII (“Speech production and the predictability of words in 
context”); Harris, Lg, XXXI, 212, § 6.4. 

19 cf. A. Martinet, Economic des changements phonetiques, 169f. This contrast 
may be partly offset by fehe generally greater length of stem-morphemes, which 
tends to increase their end-redundancy; but in fact in Sanskrit the stems are 
mostly quite short (verbal roots, for example, mostly have the structure CVC, 
which admits of considerable indeterminacy of the final: cf. pac-, paj-, pat-, 
path-, pan-, pat-, path-, pad-, pan-, pas-). 

20 cf. D. B. Fry, “The experimental study of speech”, in Studies in Communi¬ 
cation, 147ff. (153: “The moments of greater uncertainty as to what the next 
sound is usually coincide with syllable and word junctures”); Hockett, Lg., 
XXIX, 88; J. Vachek, Sb. FFBU, 1960, A8, str. 4, 87; C. E. Shannon, Predic¬ 
tion and entropy of printed English (Bell Syst. Tech. Pub., Monog. No. 1819), 
6. Of considerable relevance is Harris’s “From phoneme to morpheme” {Lg, 
XXXI, 190ff.), where it is shown that periodicities in the number of possible 
(n+ l)th successors to the nth phoneme of sentences largely correspond to 


transition may be one factor in establishing degrees of “intimacy” 
in word- and morpheme-junction, which may be reflected in dif¬ 
ferences of sandhi. 21 

It will be clear that whenever it is necessary to speak of alternation 
there is no such thing as the form of a word—there are various alter¬ 
nating forms, all of which are equally representative of the word in 
their particular environments. 

But any scientific statement aims at simplicity and generality, 
and it would be a tedious procedure to have to state each word in 
its various alternant forms whenever one wished to identify it. 
The practice has therefore arisen of selecting one of the alternants 
as “basic”, in the sense that the others can be unambiguously 
derived from it by the application of appropriate rules. Such a 
method of statement, involving a process of “derivation”, is some¬ 
times termed “dynamic”; it contrasts with the “static” method, 


word and morpheme boundaries — i. e. a peak represents a low transitional 
probability and so an increase in information. 

21 cf. p.16, n.iO, and J. Kuryfowicz, Esquisses Linguistiques, 21 Of. (also 771,,n, 
63n.); Hockett, loc. cit. Of interest in this connexion are Goldman-Eisler’s 
findings on hesitation-pauses {op. cit., 103f.): “... the hesitation-pauses ... 
were related to an aspect of objective language, namely transition probabilities 
dependent on word frequency in the language at large, linguistic structure and 
context”; subsequent experiments by the same writer (“The predictability of 
words in context and the length of pauses in speech", Lang, and Speech I, 
226ff.) led to the further observation that (228) “transition probability or 
amount of information contained in the words of a sentence were shown to be 
related, not only to incidence, but also to length of hesitation pauses.” These 
findings are suggestive with regard to the hypothesis, if valid, proposed by 
M. Joos and adopted by A. A. Hill {Introduction to linguistic structures, 21ff.), 
which relates degrees of juncture to degrees of prolongation; see however 
1. Lehiste. An acoustic-phonetic study of internal open juncture (Supp. to Phone- 
tica, V), 42. Chomsky-Halle-Lukoff, “On accent and juncture in English” {For 
Roman Jakobson, 65ff.), establish a correlation of stress-patterning with the 
results of constituent analysis on higher levels; Bolingcr & Gerstman, however, 
“Disjunctive as a cue to constructs” (Word XIII, 246ff.), find rather that it is 
“disjunctures” (=temporal “separation of syllable-centers”) which supply the 
physical correlate “whose width corresponds inversely to the semantic bond”. 
Cf. also Harris’s remarks (“From phoneme to morpheme”, 211f., § 6.3) on 
“degrees of independence” of successive words and morphemes (the lower the 
independence the lower the peak, and vice versa). 
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which simply lists the alternants appropriate to the various envi¬ 
ronments. The dynamic method, as might be expected, raises 
problems that the static method avoids; but this may as well be 
considered an argument for as against it. 

It may happen that the alternant which permits of such deriva¬ 
tion is also historically the oldest. Thus, in general terms, if we have 
the alternants x x and x 2 of the word “x” occurring respectively in 
the environments a and b, and if we find that from x x we can derive 
x 2 (but not, or not so simply, vice-versa), it may emerge that at an 
earlier period x x prevailed in both environments, i. e. in quasi- 
algebraic notation: 

x x ab > x t a ~ xjy. 

In Sanskrit, for example, we find that final -ai before an initial 
consonant (as tasmai dadati) alternates with a before a vowel (as 
tasma adadat); from -ai C- we can unambiguously derive -a V- 
(but not vice-versa, since -a V- can also alternate with -as C-). One 
therefore establishes -ai as the basic alternant in such words, and 
it is in fact known that at an earlier period the “diphthongal” 
value occurred before any initial, whether consonant or vowel. 

In some cases, on the other hand, it may be impossible to say 
that one or the other form is historically earlier; or the historically 
earlier form may not be the most suitable as a basic alternant. 
Thus in the case of the English plural morpheme it is probable that 
iz represents an earlier form than (postconsonantal) s or z; but 
from the descriptive standpoint this would be no argument against 
setting up z as the basic alternant if the rules of derivation are there¬ 
by simplified. 22 The system of “basic alternants” is actually a 
central feature of sandhi statement already in the earliest Indian 
treatises; and the fact that no historical data were available to 
their authors in no way invalidates their descriptions. In some 
cases it may even prove necessary to establish a hypothetical basic 
form, which is attested in no actual environment; such a form 

22 Thus e. g. Hockett, A course in modern linguistics, 282, as against E. Nida, 
Morphology 8 , 45. See also D. Jones, An outline of English phonetics 8 , § 847; 
H. Sweet, New English Grammar, §§ 861, 997; O. Jespersen, Linguistica, 361ff. 
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may, but not necessarily, prove to be historically justified. 25 

By suitable selection or construction of basic forms it is possible 
to ensure that all derivational rules are regular, even in those cases 
where, in a “static” statement, the alternation is non-automatic 
(see p. 14) 24 For the relevant portion will appear in a different basic 
form for each class of word or morpheme. Thus in Sanskrit inter¬ 
nal sandhi the alternation jy ~ kt (as in yujyate ~ yukta-) is shown 
to be non-automatic by the existence of e.g. mrjyate ~ tnrsta-, 
with the alternation jy ~ st. The derivational rules can however be 
made regular and unambiguous by writing the basic final of the 
root in the first class with j but in the second class with some such 
symbol as i (which would provide a parallel to e.g. disyate ~ 
dista-, and would incidentally correspond to an Indo-European 
*g as against *g). The advantages of the method from this point 
of view have been well stated and exemplified by M. Swadesh and 
C. F. Voegelin in their study of Tiibatulabal. 25 

The process of deriving the various alternants from the basic 
form is a purely descriptive process; and the basic form is primary 
only in the sense that it enables the whole set of alternants to be 
most simply and unambiguously stated. Consequently to say that 
the English plural z “changes to” or “becomes” or “is replaced by” 
s after a voiceless sound is a misleading mode of statement unless 
these terms are specifically redefined. The most we can legitimately 
say is that from z (occurring after voiced sounds) is derivable s 
(occurring after voiceless sounds) — “The notions of past and 

2S Thus in internal sandhi thef set up for certain verbal roots by the Indian 
grammarians (cf. Whitney, § 242), which agrees with our reconstructions of 
Indo-European; on the method in Panini see particularly H. E. Buiskool, 
The Tripadi, 12ff. 

24 In the case of English “four”, for example, the alternant fo:r would be 
taken as basic. 

36 “A problem in phonological alternation”, Lg., XV, Iff. (“We give T.” 
(a Uto-Aztecan language of California)... “as a striking illustration of what 
may be accomplished by recognizing the nonpatent in synchronic phonology... 
The value of the theory is not merely that it is accurate, but that it provides an 
overlying general pattern (regular principles) to phenomena which otherwise 
could only be presented as a series of distinct, partial, limited patterns (rules 
and irregularities)”). 
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future do not enter into functional explanation, as it occurs in the 
advanced sciences, at all; for there considerations of time-order are 
superseded by considerations relating solely to structural order” 26 

The term “sandhi”, therefore, is not to be taken as implying a 
change of the basic form when it is set in particular phonetic 
environments. From the synchronic standpoint all the alternants 
are equally original in their several contexts. In this study an 
attempt has been made to avoid the all-too-common confusion 
between descriptive derivation and historical change, by using the 
symbol -f- for the former and reserving the usual > (and <) for the 
latter. The two processes may and often will coincide — “The 
most efficient formulation of the synchronic facts is ordinarily not 
the same as a reconstruction of the actual historical developments, 
but the process of constructing morpho-phonemic formulae has 
some resemblance to that of historico-phonologicalreconstruction 
“alternations are the result of phonetic history” 27 — and in favour¬ 
able cases this fact makes possible the technique of “internal 
reconstruction”. 28 But conceptually the two processes must be 
kept distinct; whether the static or the dynamic mode of statement 
is employed, sandhi remains a synchronic concept, namely the 
occurrence of words or morphemes in variants appropriate to 
their various environments. 

There still remains an even commoner, though less obvious, 
source of possible confusion. It is traditional and convenient to 
state a derivation in some such general form as x 1 + b 4- x 2 b, 
where x x is the basic form, b the environment in question, and x. 2 
the alternant actually occurring in that environment. But it must 
be emphasized that the basic form, whilst it may have the same 
structure as a particular alternant, is, when used in its function as 
a basis for derivation, on a different conceptual level from any of 
the alternants. 29 Thus in the above formula, whereas the derived 

26 P. Gardiner, The nature of historical explanation, 3. 

27 Swadesh & Voegelin, loc. cit. 

28 See especially, H. M. Hoenigswald, “Internal reconstruction”, SIL, II, 
78ff; Language change and linguistic reconstruction, 99ff. 

29 cf. Wells, loc. cit: “Whatever a morphophonemic formula does mean, it 
does not mean any actual morph, and in this way differs essentially from a 


x 2 is an actual alternant, x x is an abstraction. When the so-called 
“basic alternant” actually occurs in its own appropriate environ¬ 
ment 30 (as it might be x x a), it is usual to assume that no statement 
of derivation is applicable. But a rigorous method would demand 
that even here we should state x x + a x x a, since the x x on the 
left of the derivation is an abstraction and not an actuality; a 
“basic alternant” is simply an alternant which happens to have the 
same structure, but not the same status, as the basic form; it is 
“similar” to the basic form rather in the sense that two “similar 
triangles” of different sizes are similar. And even if statements of 
the type x x + a ~ x x a are omitted as self-evident, the nature of the 
omission should be borne in mind. As an Indian grammarian 
might say, “the rules of grammar are like the rain; they apply 
whether or not any change is involved — as the rain falls alike 
upon the empty and the full”. 31 

In derivations such as x x + b -P x 2 b the abstract nature of the 
basic x x may be said to be indicated by the presence of the + sign. 
But in order to emphasize the conceptual distinction it seems desir¬ 
able to indicate its status typographically. The relevant elements 
of the basic forms (i.e. those involved in the alternations in ques¬ 
tion) will therefore be printed in CAPITAL as opposed to lower¬ 
case , 32 Since a junction 33 involves two members, and since in 
Sanskrit it is generally the finals of the first word and the initials 


phonemic formula. For instance the morphophonemic formula bslijf, although 
it looks just like the phonemic formula balijf, does not have the same meaning". 
80 Cf. the “ avasanigama' ’ sandhi of RP iv. 1, glossed by Uvata as “ avikdrahi ”, 
“non-transformation”. 

31 Paribhasendusekhara, 112 {"'parjanyaval lakfanapravrttih”) with Mahdbhdsya 
on P. I. 2. 9. (Kielhorn 1,196. “ kftakari khalvapi sastram parjanyaval: tadyatha 
parjanyo yavad imam purnamca sarvam abhivarsati ”). 

32 The relevant elements of our basic forms correspond in general status to 
the morpho(pho)nemes of the Prague school, and the use of capitals for these 
is traditional (“ Morphondme —Idee complexe de tous les membres (deux ou 
plusieurs) d’une altemance”: TCLP, IV. 322). 

33 “Junction” is used throughout simply in the sense of the juxtaposition of 
basic forms, “sandhi” being reserved for the occurrence of actual alternants 
(cf. above). 
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of the second that are relevant, 34 it is to these two elements and 
these only that the capitals will normally be applied. 35 Thus, as 
one might state for English diS -f Sop - dis sop (“this shop”), 
so our Sanskrit derivations will take such forms as asvaS -f Carati 
-r asvascarati. 36 

In some cases it is necessary to apply more than one derivational 
process in order to arrive at a given alternant; and the order in 
which the processes are applied may then be relevant. This factor 
of order has been a feature of the dynamic method from earliest 
times; 37 a notable modern exemplification is found in L. Bloom¬ 
field’s account of sandhi-phenomena in the Algonquian Menomini 
language (of Wisconsin): the introductory remarks to this strikingly 
“Paninean” work are particularly apposite: 38 
The process of description leads us to set up each morphological element 
in a theoretical basic form, and then to state the deviations 39 from this 
basic form which appear when the element is combined with other ele¬ 
ments. If one starts with the basic forms and applies our statements in 
the order in which we give them, one will arrive finally at the forms of 
words as they are actually spoken. Our basic forms are not ancient 
forms, say of the Proto-Algonquian parent language, and our statements 
of internal sandhi are not historical but descriptive, and appear in a 
purely descriptive order. However, our basic forms do bear some resem¬ 
blance to those which would be set up for a description of Proto-AJgon- 
quian, and the rest, as to content and order, approximate the historical 
development from Proto-Algonquian to present-day Menomini. 

34 In fact we are generally interested in the second member only as an environ¬ 
ment of the first, since our attention is focused on the alternations which apply 
almost exclusively to the first member. 

33 To avoid unnecessary complication the non-relevant (lower-case) portions 
will appear in their normal transcriptions; these portions correspond to the 
“pars communis” as opposed to the “pars propria” in Wells’ terminology 
(op. cit., 104; cf. also 107f.). 

36 In accordance with Sanskrit ms. practice (W.9B), the actually occurring 
sequences will not generally be divided into words; ambiguity of the roman 
transcription in cases of hiatus will be avoided by use of the diaeresis (thus 
e.g. disyllabic ai distinguished from diphthong ai). 

37 On Panini see especially Buiskool, op. cit. 

38 “Menomini morphophonemics”, TCLP, VIII 105ff. (§ 4). 

39 In accordance with our distinction of conceptual levels we should prefer 
“derivation” to “deviation”. 


It would be possible in such cases to distinguish graphically be¬ 
tween presumed historical processes (indicated by >) and purely 
descriptive secondary derivational processes, which one might in¬ 
dicate by But since in the case of Sanskrit our intermediate 
forms nearly always in fact carry historical implications of a fair 
degree of certainty, the traditional > will normally be used unless 
it is expressly desired to avoid an historical interpretation (as when 
the historical evidence is inadequate or too remote, e.g. pre-Indo- 
Aryan). 

The origins of morphophonemic alternation in Sanskrit lie for 
the most part in a general tendency to ease of transition between 
adjacent articulations — there is thus a peculiar if accidental 
appropriateness in the term “sandhi”, which in addition to its 
literal sense of “synthesis” bears the figurative meaning of “har¬ 
mony”. The fact, for example, that a final stop in Sanskrit is 
voiceless before a voiceless initial and voiced before a voiced initial 
means that there is less complexity in the transition from the final 
to the initial than there would be if a voiceless final were followed 
by a voiced initial or vice-versa; a particular “relevant feature” 40 is 
maintained across the word-boundary instead of being abruptly 
transformed. The principal manifestation of this tendency is gen¬ 
erally referred to as “assimilation” — from the point of view of 
static statement the term “similitude” would be more appropriate, 41 
but the traditional process-term may be retained for dynamic, as 
for historical, statement, provided that these two uses are not 
confused. 

In Sanskrit the tendency to final-assimilation is much greater at 
word junctions than elsewhere (thus e.g. trivrt-ah, but trivrd asti 
with voicing before vowel); this is a consequence of the greater 
“weakness” and so assimilability of the word-final position (cf. 
p. 1 1). It is also the case that in general the “intimacy” of connexion 
between two words is less than that between two morphemes 
within a word. This has the apparently paradoxical result that in 

40 See e.g. R. Jakobson & M. Halle, Fundamentals of Language. 

41 Though the term has been used in a rather different sense by D. Jones 
(Outline, ch. xxvi). 
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Sanskrit the less intimate the connexion the greater the similitude! 
It is however less paradoxical when stated in the form that the 
more intimate the connexion the more the combination tends to¬ 
wards the status of a single morpheme — i.e. the “less final” (and 
hence less “weak”) the final of the first element tends to be — and 
so the greater the tendency for intramorphemic sequences to be 
maintained. The converse also applies — that certain progressive 
“assimilations” which are normal intra- and inter-morphemically 
are only attested in external sandhi where there is a particularly 
intimate connexion between the words (cf. p. 49), i.e. where the 
initials are “less initial” and hence less “strong”. Similarly internal 
sandhi is more liable to reflect prehistoric developments for which 
the phonetic motivation is no longer evident, and thereby tends 
towards the synchronically “anomalous” and morpholexical (as 
e.g. vahati ~ udha- beside dahati ~ dagdha-), whereas external 
sandhi tends rather towards the analogical and morphophonologi- 
cally rational. 

Apart from describing the sandhi phenomena, which is mainly 
a matter of methodology, 42 it is intended to explain them in terms 
of their phonetic motivation, it has long been realized that in this 
way it is possible to reduce many of the “rules” of sandhi from a 
collection of miscellaneous and arbitrary statements to a set of 
phonetically based principles; and the present study seeks to con¬ 
tinue this process by revising existing hypotheses where necessary 
and by extending it to less evident cases. Where the proposed 
explanations are not immediately justifiable on general phonetic 
grounds, they will be supported by the quotation of parallels from 
other languages. 

Traditional statements of Sanskrit external sandhi generally 
adopt as basic, and so providing the structure of the abstract basic 
forms, those alternants which occur at the end of a sentence 
(“ avasdne ”, “in pausa”, iZ where they are so to speak in an environ- 

43 A most concise description in traditional terms has been given by M. B. 
Emeneau in his Sanskrit sandhi and exercises. 

43 Not so, however, Panini; cf. pp. 91, 104 f.). 


ment of following silence 44 (see p. 97). Arbitrary as this procedure 
may appear, it does in a majority of cases turn out to be appropri¬ 
ate. This can hardly be an accident; it is likely that the terminal 45 
forms, with appropriate modifications, have spread at the expense 
of earlier non-terminai forms, though less widely than e.g. in 
Avestan, and in favourable cases one can trace the history of such 
developments (cf. pp. 75, 77, 88). 

As a means of maintaining liaison with traditional accounts, the 
terminal finals here also will be taken as a basis for classifying the 
various types of junction; attention will then be drawn to the cases 
where these do not in fact constitute appropriate basic finals. 

We have already shown that history is irrelevant to the establish¬ 
ment of basic forms. But in so far as we are here concerned not 
only to state but also to explain, it will be necessary to introduce 
certain historical considerations. For it is not invariably the case 
that an alternation can be explained on the basis of synchronic 
motivation. In English, for example, the alternation between fo: 
(before consonants) and fo:r (before vowels) has no immediate 
phonetic explanation. As demonstrated by the invariant so: (“saw”) 
it is non-automatic; and in any case if it were a matter of avoiding 
hiatus, it is not evident, on general phonetic grounds, why r should 
be chosen to bridge it. The alternation is thus not synchronically 
explainable; it has an explanation, but a diachronic one: at an 
earlier period, as the spelling suggests, in the lexical class to which 
“four” belongs the r was present in all environments (as still in many 
dialects) and was subsequently lost before consonants. Similarly 
there is no clear motivation in classical Sanskrit for an alternation 
such as that of ts before a consonant with ta before a vowel, and 
for a phonetic explanation we must go back to a period when e 
had a dipthongal value (see p. 31). Thus an alternation which was 
clearly motivated at an earlier stage may become fossilized and 

11 “External open juncture” in the terminology of Bloch & Trager, Outline 
of linguistic analysis, 47. 

45 The term “terminal” is adopted from Hili (op. cit., 21) in preference to the 
traditional “pausai” (on which see p. 99). 
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the old rule continue to apply at a period when it is no longer 
phonetically justifiable. 

Historical data will therefore be introduced where required in the 
interests of phonetic explanation; 46 and where Vedic sandhi differs 
from that of the classical language, one will generally devote the 
main attention to the former, since once the Vedic phenomena are 
explained, the classical explanation will normally be a simple matter 
of historical derivation. The diachronic factor inevitably involves 
certain additional problems of theory and presentation, including 
typography, which will be discussed in the first relevant context 
(see p. 33). 

A majority of readers are most likely to be familiar with the pre¬ 
sentation of sandhi in Whitney’s Sanskrit Grammar; references are 
therefore given to the appropriate sections of that work (in square 
brackets, prefixed by W.). The use where suitable of representative 
examples cited by Whitney may further facilitate cross-reference; 
they have by now the merit of being “ mfirdhabhisikta ” in a context 
where originality would have no special virtue. 


48 A useful elementary introduction is F. Edgerton’s Sanskrit Historical Pho¬ 
nology (Supp. to JAOS, LXVI. 1; also published separately as Offprint Series 
No. 19). 
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VOWEL + VOWEL 1 
LW. I26ff.] 

The main principle of sandhi in this type of junction is that the 
utterances are generally characterized by absence of hiatus; there is 
thus a radical difference in most cases between the relevant se¬ 
quences in the basic and sandhi forms. The principle is less rigidly 
observed in Vedic, 2 but in the classical ianguage practically the 
only exceptions 3 are provided by certain small classes of words 
(termed “ pragrhya ”, “separable”), which regularly maintain a 
final vowel in all environments — e.g. the dual forms in -l, -u, or e 
[W. 138] (cf. p. 35, n. 18}. 


(a) Similar vowels [W. 126] 

Of the derivational processes concerned with the absence of hiatus, 
the simplest is that which applies when the basic final and initial 
vowels are of similar quality, i.e. where both are close front, or 
close back, or open. 4 In such cases, to the sequence of two basic 

1 In all such junctional formulae the first item of course refers to the final of 
the first word of the junction, and the second to the initial of the second. 

2 Apart from the cases mentioned on p. 35, hiatus in Vedic is particularly 
common where the initial vowel is followed by a consonant group; it is also 
regular after na — “as”, and is common after the enclitic -ca: see further pp 51, 
75f. The regular writing in the RV of initial r after an open vowel is, however, 
in most cases only graphic (unless the preceding vowel is also nasalized: cf. p. 67, 
and Variants. II, § 917); Panini nevertheless reports it (vi.1.328) as the view of 
Sakalya that “before r any simple vowel is maintained (with shortening if long)” 
— a view supported by some of the Pratisakhyas (cf. Whitney on AP iii. 46). 

3 For some exceptions cf. S. K. De, “A note on hiatus in Epic samdhi”, IL, 
Bagchi Mem. Vol, 12fF. 

4 Strictly speaking the elements of a basic form cannot be phonetically classi¬ 
fied, since they do not belong to utterance (cf. pp. 22f.). But it is often necessary 
to be able to refer to them by classes, and the simplest means of doing so is by 
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vowels there corresponds in sandhi a single vowel of the appropri¬ 
ate quality, and the process of deriving the latter from the former 
may be termed “combination”. The resultant sandhi vowel is 
invariably long, since it corresponds at least to two short basic 
vowels: 

Exx. cA -f- Aprajah - r cdprajah 

atl -f Iva A- ativa 

It may also correspond to one short and one long vowel (in either 
order): 

Exx. nA + Ash -A ncisit 

adhl -j- Isvarah — adhlsvarah 
juh U 4- Upabhrt — juhupabhrt 
or to two long vowels: 

Ex. rdjA -j- Ash ~ rajcisit. 

Since only two degrees of length (“short” and “long”) occur in 
Sanskrit, 5 the sandhi vowel cannot of course be more than long. 

Although the short a is known to have had an appreciably closer 
quality than the long a (approximately [o] as opposed to [a:] ), 
this does not prevent the correspondence of A +A ~~ a. For al¬ 
though, as recognized by Panini, from an absolute, phonetic 
standpoint the qualities of a and a are different, they are both from 
a relative, phonological standpoint open vowels — a in relation to 
the short vowel system and a in relation to the long. 6 A similar, 
historical correspondence is seen in Latin, where e.g. *ne ( h)emo 
> nemo in spite of the fact that long e was of closer quality than 
short e. (cf. also Gk. s + e > si [e:], o -f o > ou [<?:] ) 

(b) Open vowel -j- e, o , ai, an [W. 127] 

The process of combination applies also to another class of junction 

applying to them the descriptive labels appropriate to the sounds represented 
by the corresponding (lower-case) letters of the actual transcription of utter¬ 
ances. This practice also results in the most economical statement of derivations. 

5 Excluding the protracted “ pluta ” vowels, which are limited to and expressive 
of certain special contexts of situation. 

6 Cf. Thieme, 89ff., 1 18ff; Allen, PA I, 57 and Word, XV, 241f. 


which might at first appear to belong to a different category, namely 
where A or A is followed by E or O or the diphthongs AI or A U. 
What we transcribe for Sanskrit as e and o represent long mid 
vowels, front and back respectively; but we know that these must 
be descended from earlier diphthongal values. There is an indica¬ 
tion of this in the related languages — to Sanskrit veda, for example, 
corresponds Greek olSa, Avestan vaeda; and to Vedic jostar - 
corresponds Old Persian daustar-. Moreover the diphthongal va¬ 
lues seem still to survive in one early Indian phonetic description. 7 
The question then arises, how these diphthongs were distinguished 
from those whose descendants we in fact transcribe as ai, au, and 
which remained diphthongal into classical Sanskrit times. From 
the ancient description it appears that the distinction was main¬ 
tained by a difference in the quality of the first elements; the diph¬ 
thongs which later resulted in monophthongal e, o began with a 
vowel having the quality of short a (thus approximately [si], [au]), 
whereas those which resulted in ai, au began with a vowel having 
the quality of long a (thus approximately [ai], [au]). Some roman 
transcriptions recognize this fact by writing the latter, quite un¬ 
necessarily, 8 as ai, au. 

The matter may now be taken a stage further. The Sanskrit e 
and o show certain structural parallelisms with the sequences ar 

7 PAI, 63f. A variation between monophthongal and diphthongal values 
could be dialectal: cf. the similar variation in the value of ai and au in modern 
Hindi dialects, (e.g. C. H. Ferguson & J. J. Gumperz, Linguistic diversity in 
South Asia, UAL, XXVI, 3. Ill, 110). It has sometimes been argued (first by 
Meillet, “La prononciation de e en vedique”, MSL, 18, 377) that the existence 
of optative forms such as bhareyuh, bhareya for expected bharayufi, bharaya 
(cf. Av. baraydn, baraya ) by analogy with bhareh, bharet etc., is proof that e 
already had a monophthongal value from earliest times. But analogical transfer 
of a diphthongal *ai is equally possible — thus '*bkarai-ya etc. after the analogy 
of *bharai-t etc. (cf. Arc. i^eXaiivoia ( =—oi-ta) for expected—oa ( <—ota) 
after —on; etc: Lejeune, Trade de phonetique grecque, 1451). The normally 
expected result would then admittedly be bharayya etc. (see p. 32,n.l0);butthe 
analogy might well during the earlier period have caused the retention of the 
diphthongal *ai before y, and this, with or without further analogical pressure, 
would monophthongize to e in the later period as before other consonants. 

8 Since in the transcription there are no other diphthongs with which they 
could be confused. Similarly some romanizations mark a macron over e and o, 
although there are no corresponding short vowels. 
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and al, which comprise a short a followed by a semivowel; this 
may be illustrated by a paradigm of the past participle, infinitive, 
and j’-aorist of the three verbs stu-, and kr- : 

jita- stuta- krta- 

jetum stotum kartum 

ajaisit astausit akarsit 

The three forms in each row are grammatically parallel. If there¬ 
fore, in the case of the second row, we consider the earlier period 
when the predecessors of Sanskrit e and o were still diphthongal, 
there is a grammatical advantage in analysing these as a sequence 
of short a and semivowel (y and y respectively, which are related to 
the vowels i and u in the same way as r is related to r). 9 The ana¬ 
lysis of jetum and stotum for that period will then be entirely 
parallel to that of kartum viz. * jay turn, *stavtum. 

A further advantage of this analysis is that it renders transparent 
the internal sandhi alternation of e and o before a consonant with 
ay and av before a vowel — as e.g .jesyami = *jaysydmi ~ jayami 
and srosydmi — *sravsydmi ~ asravam. It has then only to be stated 
that in the later language ay and av are monophthongized before 
a consonant ( >e , o 10 ) but preserved before a vowel. 

From the paradigm it will also be seen that as e and o are parallel 
to ar (and as i and u are parallel to r), so also the ai and au of the 
third row are parallel to ar. In fact the Indian grammarians 
themselves considered e, o and ar as of one grade (“guna”), and 
ai, au and dr as of another (“ vrddhi , ). 11 

9 In the earlier period v had the bilabial value [w], the modem labio-dental 
value being a later development (but already Vedic: PAl, 57). 

10 Exceptions to the rule are found where av is followed by another semivowel. 
The sequences vy, vr, vl are possible word-, and so syllable-, initial groups, and 
are maintained internally: e.g. gavya-. Another exception is ayy; they of the 
diphthong may here combine with the following y to form a double consonant 
which is maintained — as in sayya- or ksayya- (but also k?eya-). The ayy 
development is probably normal, and ey to be explained analogically; P. vi. 
1.81f. notes semantic differences in doublets of this type. The double semivowel 
is also maintained in the rare cases where the second is a word-final sandhi 
alternant — thus mayl + A Urasam mayyaurasam (but tE + Yugani A- teyu- 
gani). 

11 For fuller discussion see Thieme, 11 Iff. 


The sandhi alternations of Sanskrit are largely the fossilized 
remains of an earlier period, when e and o were still diphthongal; 
and for many types of vowel + vowel junction involving E or 
O (as basic initial or final), it is necessary first to convert 
these to an appropriate diphthongal form, with the suggested 
analysis *A Y, *A V, if the derivations are to have a phonetic 
explanation. The resulting sandhi sequences must then of course 
also be considered as pre-Sanskrit, and be reconverted to their 
later values. 

In fact there is theoretically no reason why, simply because the 
terminal alternants are e, o, we should establish E, O as basic in 
the first place; for in any case the derivations in vowel 4- vowel 
junctions would generally be more economically stated by refe¬ 
rence to a “hypothetical” basic AY, AV — which may be more 
than hypothetical in the case of Vedic (cf. p. 31). But since all 
transcriptions employ e, o, regardless of date, it has been decided 
to accept E, O as basic, and to treat the diphthongal value through¬ 
out as a reconstruction; one will thereby avoid an all too possible 
confusion with the actual diphthongs of the classical language 
{ai, au). 12 

In order to distinguish between historically reconstructed and 
descriptively attested or postulated values, in regard both to sandhi 
alternants and basic forms, reconstructions (hitherto noted by an 
asterisk) will be indicated by roman as opposed to italic type, 13 
thus: 

lower case italic : attested sandhi alternants 14 
lower case roman : reconstructed sandhi alternants 
CAPITAL ITALIC : basic forms for attested language 
CAPITAL ROMAN : basic forms for reconstructed language 
The predecessors of Sanskrit e and o will accordingly appear as 
ay and av; and the corresponding conversions of E and O will 

42 cf. Oldenberg, 453, n. 3. 

13 Indo-European and Indo-Iranian reconstructions, however, will continue 
to be indicated as traditionally, in italic and with asterisk. 

14 And purely derivational intermediate forms, the non-attested status of 
which is adequately indicated by the presence of the -> to their right (cf. p. 25). 
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appear as AY and AV. Similar considerations will apply to the 
actual diphthongs ai and au, and to their basic equivalents AI and 
AU; the conversions of the former will appear as ay and av, and 
of the latter as AY and AV. 15 

For reasons of typographical simplicity roman will be used for 
the whole sequence when any portion or portions of it are involved 
in such conversions, in spite of the fact that the irrelevant portions 
will not undergo any reconstruction; it may thus happen that a 
roman form is in fact chronologically heterogeneous. 

Since the alternations are largely of pre-Sanskrit origin, we 
should, from a strictly historical point of view, convert most junc¬ 
tion into its earlier form, with appropriate typographical changes; 
and since the result of our derivations would thus be pre-Sanskrit, 
we should have to reconvert every such result into its attested 
Sanskrit form. It has not, however, seemed necessary to carry out 
these conversions and reconversions in cases where (as commonly) 
the same result would be obtained without them. But it should be 
remembered, as a matter of theoretical principle, that our notations 
in these cases may involve an abbreviation; 
e.g. atl A Iva A atlva 

may really be an abbreviation of 

atl A Iva < atl + Iva A ativa > atlva ; 
and cases will in fact arise where such conversions are required by 
the derivational statement (cf. p. 36). 

From the foregoing discussion it follows that when we have a 
basic final open vowel before an initial E, O or AI, AU, we are 
really dealing with a simple case of the junction of similar (open) 
vowels, since the initials are convertible to AY, AV and AY, AV 
respectively 

Exx. tavA A Eva < tavA A AYva A tavayva > tavaiva 
nA A Ojah < nA A AVjah — navjah > naujah 
mamA -j- Alsvaryam < mamA + AYs° A mamays 0 > 
mamaisvaryam 

sA A A Utsukyavatl < sA + AVt° A savt° > sautsukyavati 
15 On ay and av maintained before y (e.g. panayya-, bhavya-) see Renou, § 31. 


(c) Close vowel (including r ) A open vowel [W. 129] 

We may now proceed to those cases where the basic final and 
initial vowels are actually dissimilar, in the first instance by reason 
of a difference in aperture, i.e. open -j- close or close A open. 
In both cases the close vowel (whether short or long), as being 
inherently less prominent than the open, appears in sandhi in a 
“reduced”, non-syllabic, semivocalic form (viz. y, v, or r). 16 Thus 
in the case of close A open (the so-called “ ksaipra ” sandhi): 
Exx. it I A Aha A ityaha 

yadl A Etat < yadl A AYtat A yadyaytat > yadyetat 
dhanl A Ojasd < dhanl A AVjasa A dhanyavjasa > 
dhanyojasa. 

mrdU A Asti A mrdvasti 
kartR A Asti A kartrasti 

In Vedic, however, metrical considerations show that it is only in a 
small minority of cases that this process of “reduction” is applica¬ 
ble; elsewhere the final syllable is maintained, 17 presumably with 
an appropriate intervocalic glide; the final vowel in such cases is 
short even where the basic final is long: 

Exx. patnl A Accha A Ved. patni(y)accha (though written in the 
classical form patnyaccha). 

A similar process of shortening in hiatus (‘ "vocalis ante vocalem 
corripitur ”) 18 was probably applicable to all vowel A vowel junc- 

16 r (and /) would normally be classified as “liquids”, and may be considered 
as “semivowels” in Sanskrit only in so far as the language possesses corres¬ 
ponding vowels. Final r is not in fact attested in the RV, where it seems to be 
replaced by -ur in the isolated sthatur (nom./acc.si.neut.) and sanitur (adv., 
beside sanutar): cf. Meillet, Mel. Levi , 22fF., suggesting that this may represent 
an anticipation of Middle Indo-Aryan treatments of f. 

17 The exceptions arc mainly provided by the disyllabic prepositions, e.g. 
prati, anu (see further Renou, § 118). 

18 It is in fact possible that, in many cases at least, it is not a matter of the 
“shortening” of a long vowel, but of an original (? IE) prevocalic sandhi-alter¬ 
nation of short vowel 4- laryngeal: cf. F. 3. J. Kuiper, “Traces of laryngeals in 
Vedic Sanskrit”, India Antigua (Festschr. Vogel), 398ff. Before an initial conso¬ 
nant this will have resulted in a long vowel, but before an initial vowel the 
laryngeal will have been lost (as regularly within a word), or perhaps more 
precisely in the case of the close vowels replaced by a semivocalic glide. Some 
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tions at an even earlier stage, but except in this particular type few 
examples have survived the processes of combination or reduc¬ 
tion, 19 which are now seen to be historical as well as descriptive. 
The reason for its persistence here probably lies in the protective 
effect of the semivocalic glide which was automatically induced by 
a close vowel when followed by a dissimilar vowel; this would not 
have applied in the case of a final open vowel, or where the final 
and initial were similar. The distinction is already noted in Panini 
(vi. 1.127), where the view is attributed to Sakalya that in Vedic 
“simple vowels other than d are maintained before a dissimilar 
vowel, with shortening if long”. 

(d) Open vowel + close vowel [W. 127] 

The process of “reduction” applies also to the junction open + 
close; but here the reduction of an initial I, I or U, U would result 
in a preconsonantal sandhi sequence ay, av. Such sequences, as we 
have seen, are to be considered as pre-Sanskrit and typographically 
indicated as such (thus: ay, av); from these their later monophthong- 
al forms, e, o, may then be historically derived. And in order to 
account for the pre-Sanskrit nature of the sandhi, the basic forms 
also must be indicated as reconstructions, although their conversion 
in this case involves only a typographical change from italic to 
roman: 

Exx. tavA + Indra < tavA + Indra A- tavayndra > tavendra 
atrA + Isvarah < atrA + Isvarah -r atraysvarah > 
atresvarah 

pragrhya forms, i. e. with hiatus and no shortening, may have a similar expla¬ 
nation. Thus the dual e of fern, a-stems and thematic neuters probably 
represents a combination of Q and i (as found in athematic neuters). If i is 
originally <*/h, we shall expect a sandhi alternation with the following his¬ 
tory: *aluC ~ ai hV > *a?C ~ atyV > ayC ~ ayyV > eC ~ e(y)V. The 
“ pragrhyatva ” of i and u duals, as also of verbal duals (exceptional in Vedic) 
would then be analogical. Kuiper proposes a laryngeal explanation also for 
the partially pragrhya locatives in i of fem. i- ( <*/H-) stems, viz.* iaiC ~ inyV 
> iC ~ i(y)V. 

19 e. g. mA Apeh A- Ved. mafipeh (though written mapeh). 


This conversion is not required in the case of initial $, since the 
sandhi sequence ar is valid for the attested language: 

Ex. athA + Rsih ~ atharsih 

The process of derivation must include in addition a shortening 
of the final vowel if in the basic form it is long; and this must be 
applied before the reduction of the initial to a semivowel. The 
derivational shortening has, as already noted, an historical ana¬ 
logue ; but only in this case is shortening descriptively necessary for 
both Vedic and classical sandhi. 

Exx. rajA + Iva < rajA + Iva -A rajaiva > rajayva > rajeva 
rajA + Urjah < rajA + Urjah -y rajatirjah > rajavrjah > 
rajorjah 

sA + Rddhih < sA + Rddhih -r- sarddhih > sarddhih 
If we failed to apply the shortening process at the appropriate 
stage, the derivation from such a junction as rajA Iva would be 
< rajA -j- Iva -f- rajayva > rajaiva, thereby showing a “ vrddhi ” 
instead of a “ guna ” form of sandhi; for in rajayva there is no 
hiatus to justify a shortening of a > a, and preconsonantal ay 
regularly > ai. 

It is to be noted also that in junctions of a final A with an initial 
E or O which represents in turn the sandhi of a junction of the 
preposition A with an initial 7 or IJ, the sandhi of A + A must be 
applied before that involving 7 or C7 20 

Ex. up A + Ehi < upA + AYhi = upA + A -f Ihi - 4 - upA + 
Ihi — upai'hi > upayhi > upehi 

If the reverse order were applied, the vrddhi form would result 
(upA + A + Ihi -f- upA -f AThi > upA 4- Ayhi > upayhi > 
upaihi). 

(e) e, o, ai, au + vowel [W. 131fF.] 

(i) Where the basic final is E or O, AI or A U, we do not in fact 
have to deal with a vowel + vowel junction. For phonetic explana- 

20 As already noted by AP iii.38 (“akarah kevalah prathamam purvena”); cf. 
P. vi. 1. 95; also in more general terms RP ii.7, TP v. 3. 
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tion and derivational economy require that here also these be 
converted to their pre-Sanskrit values, analysed as AY or AY, AY 
or AV respectively — an analysis that is in fact made for descriptive 
sandhi purposes by the ancient authorities (as P. vi.1.78). The 
first word in such junctions then ends in a consonant (semivowel 
Y or V), in the same way as a word ending in AR . But since in the 
prevocalic position also the resultant ay, av and ay, av have special 
historical developments, it will be convenient to consider such 
junctions at this point, as well as for reasons of traditional classi¬ 
fication. 

Exx. tE •+• Agatah < tAY + Ag° 4- (Ved.) ta(y)dg° > (cl.) 
tadgatdh 

prabhO + Ehi < prabhAV + Ehi 21 4- prabha(v)ehi 
tasmAI + Adadat < tasmAY 4- Ad° 4- (Ved.) tasma(y)ad° 
> (cl.) tasmaadadat 

nbhAU + Indragm < ubhAV 4- Ind° 4- iibha(y)indrdgni 
A statement such as tAY 4- Agatah 4- tayagatah, with apparent 
derivation of an attested sandhi from a reconstructed junction is 
of course simply an abbreviation for tAY 4- Agatah 4- tayagatah 
> tayagatah, avoiding the purely typographical conversion. The 
semivowels in such cases, however, were of a specially weak variety, 
particularly y; this is clearly stated by ancient sources, 22 and in the 
scribal tradition of the RV the y is regularly omitted (as always in 
the classical language), though often indicated in the Ganas of the 
SamaVeda and occasionally elsewhere. Practice varies in the case 
of v, but it does not generally appear before a vowel of the same 
quality ( u , u); thus 

tAU 4- Ubhau < tAV 4- Ubhau 4- tavubhau > tdiibhau. 
Before other vowels it is generally maintained in the classical 

21 The conversion of Ehi to AYhi would here be derivationally irrelevant 
though historically correct (cf. p. 33). 

22 cf. PAI, 68f. They were described by Sakatayana (according to P. viii. 3.18) 
as “ laghuprayatnatara", “having lighter articulation”, or (according to AP 
ii. 24) as a case of “ lesa-vftti the description “ lesa " is also attributed to 
Vatsapra by TP x.23, where it is glossed as “luptavad uccaranam”, “evanescent 
pronunciation”. It does not of course apply in the case of e.g. -A 4 YA-, 
where the semivowel is initial and so represented by a strongly articulated y. 


language after long a and in the RV also after short a; there is, 
however, considerable disagreement amongst the ancient authori¬ 
ties. 23 

That the graphic hiatus had in at least some cases a phonetic 
basis is shown by the fact that in Vedic, by graphic and/or metrical 
evidence, it is occasionally resolved in conformity with the junc¬ 
tions of open vowel 4- vowel: 

Exx. tE + Indra < tAY + Indra 4- tayindra > taindra > tayn- 
dra u > tendra 

rayE + Uta < rayAY 4- Uta -4 rayayuta > rdyaiita > 
rdyavta 2-1 > rayota 

vAl 4- Asau < vAY 4- Asau 4- vayasau > vaasau > vdsau. 
Such resolution is particularly frequent where the second word is 
iva, which has a close syntactical relation to the preceding word. 

(ii) We have deferred consideration of those cases where a final E 
or O [W. 135] is followed by an initial short A, for the reason that 
a peculiar and more complex process is involved, which has given 
rise to much misinterpretation. In examples such as tE 4- Abruvcm 
or visriO + Ava we might expect the appropriate sandhi forms to 
be ta(y)abruvan or visna(v)ava. Cases of -aya- are indeed found 
outside the RV 2 ° (and the isolated RV stotavE 4 Ambyam 4- 
stotavadmbyam is suggestive); but more often the Vedic sandhi 
appears as -eci- or -oa- respectively, i.e. with apparent maintenance 
of the “basic alternants”. It is however significant that the syllables 
containing the e or o are here scanned as light, which would be 
expected if -ed-, -oa- in fact stood for -a(y)a-, -a(v)a- respectively. 
The hypothesis of a shortening in hiatus of monophthongal e, o 

23 cf. 7Tx.l9ff; P. viii. 3.19. 

24 Since, unlike e. g. lav A 4 Indra (p. 36), taindra and rdyaiita represent an 
attestable type of sandhi, and not simply basic junction-forms, the presumed 
next stage tayndra, rdyavta must also, in view of its historical posteriority, be 
considered as attestable; hence its indication here in italic and not, as e. g. 
tavayndra, in roman. The latter is admittedly an equal historical probability, 
(cf. p. 32f) but its recognition as such is not, as e.g. tayndra, logically essential. 

25 With a tendency to misinterpretation - e.g. ftayd (ftE 4 A) of RV vi. 7.1 
rendered in TS i.4.13 as a dative rtdya (cf. Edgerton, Studies in honor of H. 
Collitz, 31f.). 
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may be ruled out, 26 since no monophthongization took place before 
vowels other than a, and there is no reason why it should here; the 
common writing of the finals as e, 5 in pedagogical works is there¬ 
fore misleading. 

In the classical language a further development takes place, giving 
rise to the sequences written te’bruvan, vi.mo'va etc., with apparent 
“elision” of the initial short a (the so-called “ abhinihita" sandhi). 
Since, however, such a phenomenon of “prodelision” is practically 
unknown in Sanskrit, 27 this would seem an improbable explanation; 
and if we assume an earlier junction of the type -aya-, -ava-, as 
partially preserved in Vedic, a phonetically more probable develop¬ 
ment may be suggested. In the development of Middle Indo-Aryan 
there occurs a characteristic historical process whereby the Sanskrit 
medial sequences aya and ava were reduced to a monosyllabic, 
monophthongal (long) e and o, as e.g. sthapayati, avatarana- > 
Prakrit thavei, oarana - (a process often referred to as “ samprasa - 
rana”. 2& It is known from the ancient descriptions that already in 
Vedic in medial position intervocalic y and v were more weakly 

26 As also the fantastic suggestion of M. Bloomfield in AJPhil, 3, 15ff., which 
is effectively demolished by Oldenberg, 447ff. (see also Appx. A). 

27 Its postulation moreover either requires the erroneous assumption of 
prevocalic monophthongization, or fails to explain why such “elision” did not 
also take place in the case of final AI, A U. 

28 The term as used by Panini refers primarily to his (intermediate) derivational 
process of vocalization of a semivowel before a vowel (e.g. YA A- id: P. i. 1.45, 
exemplified in vi. 1.13ff.). This, however, is invariably linked with the further 
process of loss of the following vowel (id i, etc: vi. 1.108; cf. Edgerton, 
JAOS, LXI, 222): thus e.g. YAJ + Tam A- idstam —> istam, sVAn + a -A 
sudna --> sund. By a rule of interpretation ( Paribhds. 11 cf. Thieme 113), Panini’s 
primary definition of samprasarana could be considered as including this se¬ 
condary process. In a majority of cases the following vowel is a short A, so 
that generally speaking the term in fact implies a process YA, VA, PA A- i, it, r. 
But the following vowel may also be A (e. g. VA A- u, YA A- i : vi. 1.16, vi. 4.2, 
vi. 4.132) or I (RI A- r :v. 2.55). Western writers have generally ignored these 
latter cases and used the term only to refer to the i, u, r alternation or alternants 
of YA, VA, RA. This use has been further extended for MidIA (see K.R. 
Norman, “Samprasarapa in Middle Indo-Aryan”, JRAS, 1958, 44ff.) to refer 
to those cases where historically aya, ava > e, o; this is by way of a deduction 
from the usage for Sanskrit, since the MidIA development has been envisaged 
(probably wrongly) as a-ya, a-va > a-i, a-u > e, o. 


articulated then initially, though less weakly then finally 29 (cf. p. 38); 
it therefore seems probable that in the case of the junctions that 
we are considering we have an anticipation of the MidIA develop¬ 
ments in the weakest, final position. 30 This would explain why the 
development only takes place in the case of E, O + A (< AY, 
AV + A) and not of AI, A U + A (< AY, AV + A), which might 
be expected to result in -ai'-, -au’- if it were simply a matter of 
“elision”. 

On this hypothesis, the writing with an apostrophe (“ avagraha ”), 
which is occasionally found in mss. and regularly in printed texts 
as a sign of “elision” is misleading; 31 for the earlier initial a has 
in fact contributed to the development of the e and o, and one 
might more appropriately write simply tebruvan, visnova, etc. It 
may be mentioned that the ancient treatises are by no means unani¬ 
mous in describing the process as one of “elision” 32 (“ lupyate ” 
etc.); Panini, for example, treats it simply as a case of “a single 
sound taking the place of two” (‘ i ekadesd' , ). zz 

It may also be significant that if the basic form of the first word 
has a high tone (“ udatta ”) on the final E or O, and the initial of the 

29 Cf. the same distribution for Latin m as described by Priscian (Keil II, 
p. 29,1. 15f.). 

30 cf. J. Bloch, L’lndo-Aryen, 77. A similar view is reported for Whitney 
(Proc. AOS, May 1880) by C. Bartholomae, Studien zur idg. Sprachgeschichte, 
I, 85n., but is rejected by him on the grounds that the development does not 
occur medially (in Sanskrit) — but the delay in its operation here is readily 
explained by the lesser weakness of the semivowels in this position (for possible 
tendencies to samprasarana medially even in Sanskrit see Wackernagel, I, § 48b). 

31 Cf. Bollensen, ZDMG, 22, 623ff; H. Bechert, Munch. St. zur Sprachw., 
VI, 9. As a graphic device, however, it fulfils a certain function in avoiding 
possible ambiguities, notably between words with and without “privative” A-, 
which show identical sandhi injunction with preceding -O and -E (likewise -A) 
(and with -AS, if the non-privative form begins with a voiced consonant: cf. 
pp. 63ff., 71f.). Considerations of ambiguity also probably underlie the rulings 
of Panini and of the Pratisakhyas, that the abhinihita sandhi regularly takes 
place in Vedic before y or v; for, as suggested by Thieme (OLZ , 1934, 558), 
no ambiguity could there arise, since the “strong” articulation of truly initial 
y and v would distinguish them from medial y and v (after an “elided” a ); cf. 
also Variants, § 896. 

32 cf. Variants, 419: “We shall use this familiar term, altho doubtless “absorp¬ 
tion” would be more accurate.” 

33 Cf. Thieme, 46ff. 
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second word is unaccented, the sandhi shows a circumflex (the 
so-called “ abhinihita-svarita ”) and not an udatta. In such a junc¬ 
tion the initial A must be considered as carrying the falling tone 
(“dependent svarita") automatic after a preceding udatta: e.g. 

tE -f Abruvan tebruvan (written tebruvan). 

Thus from the accentual point of view the process is in fact one 
of combination and not of loss of the second element. 34 Similarly 
the junction of an unaccented final and an udatta initial results in 
an udcitta and not in an unaccented sandhi form. In neither case, 
of course, is it a matter (as Macdonell, Ved. Gr., 104) of the accent 
of the A being “thrown back” or “ousting” the other; in Vedic, as 
in Greek, the combination of an acute and a grave results in a 
circumflex, and of a grave and an acute in an acute. 

A further piece of prosodic evidence may be provided by the 
fact that if the initial A is nasalized, the nasality is maintained in 
sandhi; e.g. tE 4- Amsdh ~ temsah. 

It seems probable that the “ abhinihita ” sandhi development of 
Ved. -aya-, -ava- > cl. e, o may in fact have been more or less 
direct (perhaps via some such stage as [eee], [cod], with mutual 
approximation of the vocalic and semivocalic elements), and not 
(as sometimes assumed for the MidIA development) via -ai-, -au-. 
The example of the address-forms bhoh, bhagoh, and aghoh is here 
instructive. Their development from bhavah etc. shows the same 
process in medial position; and, like inflexional terminations, words 
of this category are, as Sir Ralph Turner has shown, particularly 

34 Cf. Bollensen, loc. cit; Whitney, JAOS, V, 200; Keith on Ait. Ar. iii.1.5 
(p. 244, n. 3). The same accentuation is found where a final close vowel is 
reduced to a semivowel (as v/ -f- Anat ~ vyhnat). In cases of the combination 
of similar vowels, or the reduction of an initial close vowel (both termed 
“praslista ”), opinions vary; either svarita or udatta is permitted by Panini 
(viii.2.6), and the RP (iii.14) attributes the prescription of the svarita to Man- 
dukeya. Practice tends to favour the udatta in such cases, but this may well 
reflect (as Wackemagel, I, 292, after Benfey) the persistence of an earlier (? IE) 
accentual system, in which the svarita had not acquired the importance which 
it has in Vedic. The ksaipra and abhinihita vowel sandhi, however, (which 
invariably show the svarita where the basic final is udatta ) are both compara¬ 
tively late, and so their tonal characteristics would be those of the contemporary 
language rather then of the earlier period fossilized in the praslista. 


liable to show anticipation of later general sound-changes. 35 But 
the external sandhi of e.g. bhoh (as in bhOS + Naisadha 4- bho- 
naisadha) is not such as we should expect if the final had been 
preceded by a close vowel or (historical) diphthong (as e.g. 
tayOS 4- Na < tayAVS 4- Na 4- tayorna ). The point is expressly 
noted by Panini (viii. 3.17), who includes these words together 
with cases of -dS, even to the extent of permitting a y-glide before 
an initial vowel ( bho{y)atra: cf. viii. 3.19f.). 

The existence of a diphthongal stage, 36 which should lead to e. g. 
bhoratra (cf. pp. 57ff.), is therefore unlikely; and if bhoh etc. are in 
fact cases of anticipatory sound-change, the same argument might 
then be extended to the anticipated MidIA developments, and to 
the Sanskrit abhinihita sandhi process. 

The classical sandhi forms of the type tebruvan, visriova are also 
found in Vedic mss., but here metrical evidence generally points to 
a disyllabic pronunciation. It is probable that the writing of e, o in 
such cases, as also when the initial a is maintained (p. 39), is due to 
the influence of the later Sanskrit forms, and that the true Vedic 
forms would in fact here too be -a(y)a~, -a(v)< 2 -. 37 But the small 
residue of cases where the metre points to a monosyllabic pronun¬ 
ciation must presumably be taken to indicate that already in Vedic 
the MidIA samprasdrana process was beginning to operate — it is 
perhaps significant that such cases become more frequent in later 
parts of the R V. 

This development does not apply to the junction of final E or O 
with initial E or O, in spite of the fact that the initial, like the final, 
is historically convertible to AY, AV, with consequent initial short 
A. Theoretically one might have expected e.g. 

prabhO 4- Ehi < prabhAV 4- AYhi 4- prabhavayhi > (cl.) 
prabhoyhi. 

35 “Anticipation of normal sound-changes in Indo-Aryan", TPS, 1937, iff. 
3S As suggested by Wackernagel, I, § 48b. 

37 Cf. Oldenberg, 454; Variants, §§ 891ff; Whitney on AP iii. 54; M. L. 
Rastogi, “Saunaka and the abhinihita sandhi in the Rgveda”, IL, Bagchi Mem. 
Vol., 21ff. This would also explain why the mss. maintain final e, o only before 
a and not before other vowels; for only in this case is there a classical sandhi 
showing e, o. 
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But apart from the fact that diphthongs with other than open first 
members would be otherwise unparalleled in Sanskrit, such a devel¬ 
opment is likely to have been precluded by the monophthongization 
of preconsonantal ay, av preceding the operation of the sampra- 
sarana process; in fact on a formulaic level the problem does not 
arise if we follow the practice here adopted (see p. 33), since precon¬ 
sonantal ay, av are treated as pre-Sanskrit, and the reconstructed 
prabhavayhi etc. should therefore first be converted to (Ved.) pra- 
bha(v)ehi (as on p. 38, whereforthisreasonitisconsideredirrelevant 
to convert the basic initial E to AY). 

The previous statements have assumed an interpretation of the 
pre-Sanskrit diphthongs as ay, av, ay, av (basic AY, AV, AY, AV) 
corresponding to Sanskrit (preconsonantal) e, o, ai, au (basic E, O, 
AI, A U). But it is realized that there may be objections, general or 
specific, to a di-phonemic interpretation of this kind. 38 If such 
objections were sustained, the above statements would require only 
minor modification; appropriate digraphs for unitary diphthongal 
phonemes would then be ai, au, ai, au (basic AI, AU, AX, AU). 
The preconsonantal derivations would be the same. But in prevo¬ 
calic position it would be necessary to apply the process of “reduc¬ 
tion” to the second element of the diphthong: e.g. 

tE + Agatah < tAI + Agatah -f- ta(y)agatah. 

This would have to be specifically stated, since, by the monopho- 
nemic interpretation of the diphthongs, the I or U of the digraph 
should not be automatically identified with the I or U representing 
a simple vowel. In the junction of an open and a close vowel, on 
the other hand, the process of reduction would be unnecessary: e.g. 

tavA + Indra < tavA + Indra — tavaindra > tavendra: 
but when the basic initial is long, a process of shortening instead 
of reduction would be required: e.g. 

atrA + Isvarah <atrA -f Isvarah -4- atraiSvarah > atres- 
varah. 

In junctions of the type tavA Eva < tavA + Alva it would also 
have to be specifically stated that the final vowel combines with the 

38 For some of the general problems cf. M. Swadesh & K. L. Pike, Lg., 
XXIII, 137ff., 15If.; also W. P. Lehmann, Proto-Indo-Europeanphonology, lOff. 


first element of the initial (H- tavaiva > tavaiva) since, by the 
monophonemic interpretation, the A of the digraphs AI or AU 
should not be automatically identified with A representing a simple 
vowel — a digraph is not to be considered as the sum of its com¬ 
ponents. 39 


39 Cf. J. R. Firth, BSOS, VIII, 543. 
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This type of junction calls for comparatively little comment, 
since the sandhi forms are generally identical in structure with the 
basic sequences: 

Ex: sA + Devi A- sddevi 

This applies even to initial Y and V, which are here in the “strong” 

position; thus e. g. 

krnutA -j- Yajnam A- krnutayajham 
Nor do final E, O and AI, AU present any problem; for although 
they would be historically convertible to AY, AV and AY, AV 
respectively, the corresponding ay, av and ay, av in sandhi would 
in turn be reconvertible to e, o and ai , au in the position before a 
consonant. There is thus no descriptive necessity for making the 
conversions. 

It is necessary, however, to consider a special class of exceptions. 
In the classical language the dual ending -AU appears with its 
expected sandhi alternants in all environments. But in Vedic pre¬ 
vocalic -av is found in alternation with preconsonantaS -a. Such an 
alternation is not explicable on the basis of Sanskrit sandhi, Vedic 
or classical, and may represent the survival of a prehistoric alter¬ 
nation of “long diphthong” before vowel with long vowel before 
consonant. 1 The remarkable locative singular in -AU of /-stems is 
probably to be similarly, though more indirectly, explained. Here 
again in Vedic prevocalic -av (and terminal -au) alternate with 
preconsonantal -ci. 2 For the «-stems a locative in -AU is under¬ 
standable, 3 and the prehistoric alternation might there have given 
1 Cf. Wackemagel, III, § 18; Renou, §§ 121, 236. 

Cf. Wackernagel, III, § 76; Renou, § 272. On Vedic perf. papr&jpaprdu etc. 
also see now F. R. Adrados, Hommages Niedermcmn (Latomus , XXIII), 
17 ff. 

3 If one accepts the idea of an ending-less lengthened-grade form. In a recent 


rise to *-av ~ -a sandhi forms (though *-a is not in fact preserved 
for the w-stems); the expected corresponding locative for the /-stems 
would be -AI, with a prehistoric alternation *-dy ~ -a. The original 
identity of the /-stem and w-stem locatives in the preconsonantal 
position ( *-a ) could then have led analogically to an identity in 
other positions, 4 with being replaced by *-<zv. 5 There still of 
course remain the problems, why the *-dv form prevailed over the 
*-ay, and why the *-a alternant of the zz-stems does not survive. 

The only common exception to the invariability of initials is 
provided by initial CH, the voiceless aspirated palatal stop [W. 227]. 
After a short final vowel the ancient authorities prescribe a gemi¬ 
nation (A- cch) in sandhi: 

Ex: nA + CHidyate A- nacchidyate 

This process has an historical basis; for Sanskrit ch is almost 
always derivable from IE *sk or *skh (cf. Skt. chdya: Gk. rad, 
Skt. chid-: Gk. ayj.'CoA- It is thus descended from a group of two 
consonants, and medially in intervocalic position it is in fact regu¬ 
larly double, 6 as e.g. gacchati beside Gk. JSaoxs (<IE *g w ryisk-). 
In junctions of the present type the consonant is similarly in an 
intervocalic position (since the initial CH is always followed by a 
vowel) and so shows the double value in sandhi. 

The fact that the double cch is regularly prescribed only after 
short final vowels has a clear explanation. The double consonant 
has the effect of ensuring that the preceding syllable retains its 
prehistoric value as a heavy syllable, in spite of the changes under¬ 


paper to The Philological Society in London Prof. O. Szemerenyi has suggested 
that the original ending of the /-stems in PIE may have alternated between 
*-eyi before a consonant and *-eyy before a vowel; the latter would have de¬ 
veloped, by transfer of length, to IE *-ey, and this alternant would have been 
generalized; the same pattern would then have been transferred to the w-stems. 

4 Note the replacement of y by v and vice-versa in Prakrit kaiavam < kciti- 
payarn, Pali avuso < dyusmant-, migadaya < mrgadava-, which doubtless re¬ 
flects the common interchangeability of y and v in this position (see p. 61); 
similarly in ModIA, Sindhi chawa < Skt. chaya (cf. Marathi sdvli and, within 
the Rajasthani group, Harauti chavli beside Mewari chdill). 
a In which case the analogy is Indo-Iranian (cf. gara/gard as ioc.sing. of gari-). 
6 But for this reason commonly written single, since the indication of the 
double value is graphically redundant. 
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gone in Indo-Iranian by the consonant-group whereby its quantity 
had originally been determined. It exemplifies a not uncommon 
tendency for prosodic features to be preserved in spite of phonema- 
tic changes. But the double consonant was essential to the preser¬ 
vation of quantity only when the preceding vowel was short; for, 
as in Greek and Latin, a long vowel in itself ensured the heavy 
quantity of a syllable. 

This is in fact a case where a historical feature is better preserved 
by other than the “basic” alternant. The descriptive need for a 
derivational process of “gemination” (as in nA + CHidyate — 
nacchidyate ) arises only from the choice of the more frequent 
alternant (ch), which is also the post-pausal alternant, as providing 
the basic initial (CH). The historical process has rather been one 
of simplification after long vowel or consonant. 

The rule relating to the double cch is also extended to those cases 
where it is preceded by the prohibitive ma (not, however, in the 
RV) and the preposition a, in spite of their long vowels. The junc¬ 
tions in these cases commonly involve a verb as second element; the 
combination is then virtually a single word 7 (having in Vedic only 
a single tonal accent), and the consonant might thus be considered 
as in medial intervocalic position; and since in this position single 
ch never occurs, even (according to the grammarians) after a long 
vowel, 8 the cases in question might be explained as confor mi ng to 
this pattern. 

7 In classical Sanskrit prepositions qualifying a verb are inseparably prefixed 
to it (as also generally in subordinate and negative clauses in Vedic); and from 
earliest times combinations of prefix + verb display features of internal sandhi 
— thus initial S A- s after final 1 oiTJ [W. 185], initial N A- n after preceding 
R [W. 192.] There are in fact only three prefixes with a final long vowel, viz. 
a, para, accha ; of these a is by far the most frequent (W. 1077a), and in any case 
is the only one occurring with verbal roots having initial ch. a has also an 
exceptionally close relation to the verb in that when a verb has two or more 
prefixes, a practically never precedes the others (cf. Renou, § 381, “A est con- 
sidere comme partie integrante du verbe”). 

8 In fact in the vast majority of cases internal intervocalic cch is preceded by 

a short vowel. Most if not all cases where a long vowel or diphthong precedes 

may be explained as the result of lexical innovation or of internal sandhi or 

derivation (e. g., mleccha-; aicchat; aicchika-, pauccha-, kaccha-). 


A further peculiarity, of limited occurrence, concerns initial S in 
junction with a final close vowel. In Vedic, in addition to those 
cases where the preceding word is a verbal prefix (see note 7), 
the rule of internal sandhi whereby S -r s [W. 180ff.] is sporadically 
applied elsewhere; but such cases generally involve enclitics or a 
pair of closely related words: 9 
Exx: abhl -|- Santu -A abhisantu 

rcchantl + Sma A- rcchantisma 
rajahsU -f Sidan -A rajahsusidan 10 
It remains to mention certain features of Vedic sandhi which, 
though not entirely regular, may be seen to reflect different aspects 
of a general tendency that was probably more regularly operative 
at an earlier period. The first of these features is the lengthening 
of a basic final short vowel in the position before an initial conso¬ 
nant, as e.g. 

srudhl 4- Havam ~ srudhihavam 

Such lengthening is not uncommon, but it is almost exclusively 
confined to the position before a single consonant, and the tendency 
is particularly marked where a light syllable both precedes and 
follows. The same pattern is preserved in compounds such as 
urunasah or vrsakapik. It is evidently linked to considerations of 
sentence-rhythm, namely to a tendency to regulate the succession 
of light and heavy syllables, and in particular to avoid extended 
sequences of light syllables. 11 Lengthening before an initial con¬ 
sonant-group would of course be unnecessary, since the group 

9 In Renou’s terms ( § 149 ) if the following word is “une forme verbale plus 
ou moins breve ou banale, une particule, un pronom monosyllabique”. 

10 Similar considerations apply to N, initial or post-initial, when the preceding 
word contains a retroflex continuant under the conditions for internal “nafi” 
([W. 189ff.]; cf. Allen, BSOAS, XVI, 556ff.): 

Exx: paRi Nah A- parinah;pRA -j- ENdn ~ praindn; agneS + AveNa A- 
agneravena; srhgavrSaS Napat A- srhgavrsonapdt. 

The neutralization of the retroflexion processes in the vicinity of another retro¬ 
flex continuant is also found as internally: 

Exx: paRl 4- Sami ~ parisanti (not parisanti); paRl + NakSati A- parinak- 
sati (not parinaksati). 

11 Cf. Renou, §§ 41ffi, 108ff., and the material collated by S. M. Katre, 
“Studies in the rhythm of Old Indo-Aryan vocables”, Bull. Deccan Coll, III, 
181ff.). 
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would of itself ensure the heavy quantity of the preceding syllable. 1 - 
Whilst this lengthening does in the Vedas serve metrical purposes, 
its survival in compounds suggests that it had an original basis in 
actual speech. 13 

Similar considerations apply to the case where a word begins, 
in its classical basic form, with a group comprising consonant 4- 
semivowel Y or V. Here the metrical evidence in Vedic points 
unmistakably to an alternation of the semivocalic form (as e.g. 
tyah, tvam ) after a final short vowel with the vocalic form (as 
ti(y)ah tu(v)am) after a heavy syllable — i.e. after a word ending in 
a long vowel or a consonant (as also at the beginning of a verse). 
This again is clearly a matter of rhythm; the “reduced” form of 
the initial sequence ( ty -, tv- etc.) has the specific effect of ensuring 
the heavy quantity of the preceding final syllable, and would suggest 
that for Vedic the syllabic form might better be considered as basic 
(77-, TV- etc.). This particular sandhi process is in fact but one 
aspect of what was probably a general feature of Indo-European 
(“Sievers’ Law”), 14 whereby a prevocalic syllabic */(?'), u{u) after a 
heavy syllable alternated with a consonantal *?, u after a light 
syllable (cf. naptiyah ~ satyah, or saknuvah ~ sunvah). We have 
already seen (p. 35, n. 17) that the prepositions pratl and anU, both 
with light first syllables, are notable in Vedic sandhi for undergoing 
“reduction” of their final vowel before an initial vowel. 

The process of vowel-lengthening (see above) may also have had 
an Indo-European origin, traces of which in internal sandhi are 
particularly noticeable in Greek. 15 

In this connexion it is of interest to revert to a feature of the 
sandhi of final and initial vowels. As mentioned above (p. 29), 

18 Certain cases of apparent shortening (notably at the end of a pada), and 
of lengthening before a consonant-group, have been explained by F. B. J. Kuiper 
(“Shortening of final vowels in the Rigveda”, Med. Ned. Akad., Afd. Letterk., 
N. R. XVIII, 11) as a reflex of the sandhi of an original final laryngeal preceded 
by a short vowel. 

13 For details see Wackemagel, U.l, § 56. 

14 Beitr. z. Gesch. d. deutschen Spr. u. Lit., V, 129 f. 

15 As e. g. in the comparative aocptoTepo? (with long co after light syllable) 
as aginst xouqjiTepo? (with short o after heavy syllable). 


the rule of “combination” in such cases is less rigidly applicable to 
Vedic than to the classical language; and amongst the common 
exceptions is the enclitic particle -cA. It is probably significant 
that when its combination with a following vowel does in fact take 
place, it is predominantly in cases where the following syllable is 
light. 16 Thus if the following syllable is heavy, the light syllable ca 
appears (with hiatus); but if the following syllable is also light, the 
two combine to form a heavy syllable. Evidence of this tendency 
is also preserved in compounds, where metrical considerations show 
that in Vedic there was often hiatus between the two members, but 
only when the second member began with a heavy syllable — thus 
yuktasva- to be read as yuktaasva-. 

In the classical language, however, the sandhi alternations are 
in general of a more limited, phonematic type, and the more exten¬ 
ded, prosodic alternations here discussed survive only partially in 
fossilized internal positions. 17 


16 Cf. Oldenberg, 441; Kurylowicz, “Quelques problemes metriques du RV”, 
Rocznik Orientalistyczny , IV, 196fF. 

17 For a valuable discussion of the various processes “fossilized” in Greek 
(including syncope and gemination), which point to a similar original tendency, 
see F. de Saussure, “Une loi rythmique de la langue grecque”, in Mel. Graux , 
737ff. ( =Recueil , 464ff.); also Wackemagel, Das Dehnungsgesetz der griechischen 
Komposita. 
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The inventory of basic final consonants is very limited, and largely 
corresponds to that of the terminal finals. But morpheme-finals 
within the word are by no means so restricted. The word-final 
position thus involves the neutralization in all environments of 
many oppositions which require to be recognized in morpheme- 
finals (e.g. of velar and palatal, voiced and voiceless, aspirate and 
non-aspirate, stop and (palatal) fricative) — in fact almost any 
consonant phoneme may appear amongst the latter. If we wished 
to give a single basic form for morphemes which occur sometimes 
as word-final and sometimes not (as in the case of verbal roots and 
nominal stems) we should, in order to avoid ambiguity, have to 
adopt basic forms appropriate to the more diverse internal sandhi 
forms. Thus e.g. terminal dik, vak, abhak, dhak, adhak would have 
to be stated in some such basic form as diS, vaC, abhdj , daGH, 
adaH respectively, 1 in view of the internal disah, vdcah , bhajati, 
daghat , dahati etc. The neutralization in final position would then 
have to be explicitly stated. 

From the standpoint of exclusively external sandhi, however, the 
neutralization may already be assumed, and the forms in question 
may therefore be indicated as diK, vdK , etc. 

It is in fact an assumption throughout this study that the onus 
of seeking grammatical congruence will be placed upon internal 
sandhi, though ceteris paribus (e.g. if the derivations are not thereby 
complicated) grammatical congruence is taken into account in 
deciding between alternative basic forms as starting-points for the 
external sandhi processes. This is an arbitrary assumption, and 

1 We here ignore the fact that if overall congruence of this type were sought, 
the forms in question might rather appear more fully as diS-S, vaC-S, abhaJ- 
S-T, etc. 


it is realized that the additional internal complications involved 
may exceed the external saving; but some working assumption of 
this kind is necessary if we are not to prejudge questions of the 
“demarcation of responsibility” which must await a full treatment 
of internal sandhi. 


(a) Final oral stop [W. 159] 

The main principle here is that, since the initial is inherently voiced, 
so also is the preceding final, whatever its historical original or 
internal basic form. The terminal finals are regularly represented 
as voiceless (k , t, t, p : see however p. 97), and this practice is follow¬ 
ed for the basic forms. A derivational process of voicing is there¬ 
fore necessary: 

Exx: abhuT + Ayam -b abhudayam 

tadrK -{- Annam -b tadrgannam 
saT + Asitayah -b sadasitayah 
tristuP -|- Api -b tristubapi 

It may be noted that no such process of intervocalic voicing is 
involved in internal sandhi (though normal in compounds) — thus 
e. g. paT + Ati -b patatid It is only the “weak”, word-final posi¬ 
tion that is affected; but, as with the assumed “ samprasdrana ” 
process (see p. 40), we have here an anticipation of a more general 
internal development in MidlA. 3 

A further process, peculiar to Vedic, concerns only the retroflex 
final; in some recensions of the RV an expected d is replaced by / 
(as also in medial intervocalic position), e.g. 

saT + Urvih -b salurvih 

2 In fact in internal sandhi the voicing process typically takes effect only before 
distinctively voiced consonants, i.e. voiced stops (which alone have voiceless 
counterparts) and not before semivowels, nasals or vowels. 

8 For dialects attesting this change see Pischel, Gr. d. Prakrit-Sprachen , 
§§ 192, 198, 202-3; elsewhere voicing was also doubtless an intermediate stage 
in their complete loss or replacement by y (cf. loka- > Pkt. logo.-, loya-, loa-), 
and is further attested in “semi-tatsamas" (early loans from Skt.) as e.g. Hindi 
log. 
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This sound was doubtless a retroflex lateral flap, such as is found 
in some ModIA languages (e.g. Gujarati, Rajasthani) replacing 
a single intervocalic l, as a retroflex nasalized flap replaces a single 
intervocalic n; the replacement of an intervocalic retroflex voiced 
stop by a retroflex flap is found e.g. in Hindi (but without laterali¬ 
zation). The Vedic development was doubtless a dialectal antici¬ 
pation of the more general identical process in Midi A; 4 it is un¬ 
known in the classical language, and is one exemplification of the 
fact that “the horizontal classification of the Indo-Aryan languages 
based on the relative dates of their literatures... is anything but 
rigorously scientific”. 5 

It will have been seen that a junction of the type saT -f- Eva 
involves the same sandhi sequences (.sadeva etc.) as those of the 
type sA + Devah ~ sadevah etc. This, however, does not necessari¬ 
ly mean that the relevant articulations were identical; it is possible 
that the d, for example, may have differed in these two cases (e.g. 
in respect of duration or muscular tension), and that a distinction 
may thus have been preserved (as in e.g. English “a name” “an 
aim”). But we have no evidence of any such details. 6 7 


(b) Final nasal [W. 158] 

The terminal as also the basic nasal finals are practically 1 confined 
to the labial m, the dental n, and the velar hd Since nasals in Sans¬ 
krit are invariably voiced, the junction and sandhi sequences are 
similar: 

Exx: ahaM + Asmi -r ahamasmi 

taN + Uvaca -r- tanuvaca 
praN + Aste ~ prahdste 

A special process is applicable, however, when a final N or N is 

4 Cf. Pischel, op. cit., § 240. 

5 Edgerton, “Dialectic phonetics in the Veda”, Studies ... Collitz, 25. 

6 cf. PAI, 9f. and refs; Bloch & Trager, Outline of linguistic analysis, 35f, 47. 

7 On n see Wackemagel, I, 188, 191; Whitney, § 194; Renou, § 101. 


preceded by a short vowel, in which case the sandhi forms show a 
double nasal [W. 210] : 

Exx; abharaN -f- Iha A- abharanniha 

pratyaN + Asi A- pratyannasi 

The explanation is similar to that of the double cch discussed in the 
previous chapter. In a majority of cases the terminal nor« results 
from the simplification of an original consonant-group. For n this 
is notably the case in the 3 pi. pret. act. (as e.g. abharan above), 
and the nom. si. masc. of the pres. part, act., 8 as e.g. 

vdjayaN + Iha A- vajayamiha 

The former derives ultimately from an IE ending in *-nt (compare 
Latin erant with Sanskrit asan), and the latter from an ending in 
*-nts (compare Latin ferens with Sanskrit bharan, and note e.g. 
the ac c.ferentem, bharantam). Similar considerations apply to the 
2 and 3 si. pret. act. endings of athematic stems in -n-, -nd- or -m-; 
thus e.g. 

ahaN + A him — ahannahim, 

where ahaN < IE *e-g w hen-s or e-g w hen-t ; also to the voc. si. masc. 
of the pres. part. act. (e.g. terminal bhavan < IE * bheu-ont) and 
of stems in -ms- (thus (classical) comparative gariyan, perf. part, 
act. vidvan, and pitman — all < IE * -ns). 

The terminal forms ending in ft are all nom. or voc. si. masc. of 
stems in -he-, and so historically derivable from an original *-nk(s). 

Thus the descriptive process of “gemination” after a short vowel 
represents historically a preservation of the originally heavy quan¬ 
tity of the preceding syllable. The fact that the groups are not 
preserved in their original form (as e.g. nd, hg before following 
initial vowel) is presumably attributable to the influence of the 
terminal alternants with n and h, which regularly show loss of all 
but the first consonant of an original final group. 9 

8 And a few other words having stems of similar form, e. g. brhan. 

9 With the rare exception of final r + stop, generally when the whole group 
belongs to the same morpheme (cf. Wackemagel, I, § 261; Renou, § 103; 
Whitney, § 150). This might be viewed as a further indication of the phonolo¬ 
gical equipollence of r to the y or v forming the second element of a diphthong 
(see pp. 32ff.); thus the final group of e. g. dvart (root v[t-) is comparable with 
that of abhayt > abhet (root bhid-) or amavk > amok (root mac-). 
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The pattern of junction thus established, which covered the vast 
majority of cases with pausal final n (and all with n) after a short 
vowel, was eventually extended even to those cases where there 
never had been a consonant-group — as the voc. and (Ved.) loc. si. 
of nominal stems in -«-, and the pronominal loc. si. in -smin, e.g. 
(terminal) voc. rajan, atman , loc. adhvan, tasmin. But the metrical 
evidence in Vedic suggests that, although nn is written in sandhi 
after a short vowel, the geminate was still generally confined to 
those cases where it was historically justified. It is further possible 
that the process of gemination was original only in the case of 
historical *nt(s), and that a Vedic sandhi form such as (2 si.) 
ahannahim already represents an extension of the process under 
the influence of the more common 3 si. 10 

For Vedic therefore one might be justified in establishing for the 
geminate sandhi forms a basic final other than simple N, since this 
would be ambiguous in regard to the sandhi alternations. The 
simplest derivations would be provided by NN, e.g. 

abharaNN + lha 4- abharanniha, 
in spite of its historical unreality. Considerations of internal gram¬ 
matical congruence could lead to a statement of such forms as 
ending in -NT (cf. mid. abharanta, acc. vajayantam, etc.), which 
might in turn provide the basic final for external sandhi, though 
this would require more complex statement: e. g. 

abharaNT + lha 4 abharandiha abharanniha. 

In classical Sanskrit no such distinction is required, since gemina¬ 
tion is automatic after a short vowel; but in this case we should, 
strictly speaking, include the shortness or length of the preceding 
vowel amongst the relevant basic elements, with appropriate typo¬ 
graphy: e.g. 

tasmIN (-> tasmiNN ) + Api 4- tasminnapi 
tAN ( -> tdN ) -j- Uvdca 4 tannvaca. 

(A further special feature of the Vedic sandhi of final N is reserved 
for discussion on p. 65). 

10 Thus Oldenbcrg, 429f. (otherwise J. Bloch, MSL, 23,178); cf. also R. Gau- 
thiot, La fin de mot en indo-europeen, 148ff. 


It has been suggested 11 that a similar phenomenon may lie behind 
the invariably heavy quantity of a prevocalic Vedic -ar in cases 
where the r derives from *-rt (as kar, avar, abibhar ), on the assump¬ 
tion that -ar here in fact represents an earlier -arr (and ? perhaps 
stands for -ar). 12 

(c) Final h {“visarjaniya”) [W. 164ff.] 

The terminal forms with final h (a voiceless breathing) are traditio¬ 
nally treated as basic; in this case, however, the terminal forms are 
ambiguous in regard to their alternants, and consequently do not 
provide appropriate basic forms. Thus e.g. terminal -ah alternates 
with ar or with o before a voiced initial consonant. 

For one such set of alternations [W. 178f.] the basic final is 
statable as R, where r in fact prevails in a number of contexts. 13 
Since r is invariably voiced in Sanskrit, we may expect it to appear 
before a following initial vowel. Thus e.g. 

( punah)punaR + Eti 4 punareti 

But in the case of the other set of alternations the problem is very 
much more complex. For there the basic final is statable as S, in 
spite of the fact that 5 is limited to a very small class of environ¬ 
ments. 14 It may be mentioned that in the case of both R and S the 
basic final reflects the historically earliest alternant. 

A discussion of the 5-alternations may most simply begin with 
those cases where the final is preceded by a close vocalic articula¬ 
tion, viz. short or long i or u (also r), the diphthongs ai and au, and 
the historically diphthongal e and o [W. 174]. 

There is a rule of internal word-phonology [W. 180ff.] that when 
5 is preceded by a close articulation of this type it is subject to a 
process of retroflexion; thus the loc. pi. ending -Su combined with 
the stem agnl gives the form agnisu. This process, operative both 

11 Oldenberg, 424, n. 

12 See also p. 74, n.15. 

13 Viz. before any voiced initial other than r. 

u Viz., in classical Sanskrit, only before an initial voiceless dental stop. 
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within morpheme boundaries (as e.g. snusa < IE *snusa) 15 and 
across them (as in the above internal sandhi) 16 is also applicable to 
word-final S, subject to the other processes of external sandhi. 
Thus in the case of the word whose terminal form is agnih, the 
starting-point for the external derivational processes is agniS (in 
consequence of the internal sandhi of agnl + 5) rather than agniS. 

Since the conversion to S has in any case to be carried out inter¬ 
nally, and since the external sandhi of S and S show considerable 
differences, it is most economical to treat them as separate finals, 
in spite of their automatic alternation. 18 Otherwise we should have 
in each case to include an operation taking account of their dif¬ 
ferent preceding vowels, which would merely duplicate the internal 
process (as e.g. agniS agniS, and strictly speaking even asvAS ~> 
asvaS). 

Before an initial vowel the usual process of voicing is applicable, 
so that e.g. agniS + Iva might theoretically be expected to give 
a sandhi form such as agniziva, with a voiced retroflex fricative z. 
This result, however, is not attested. In Indo-Aryan, unlike Iranian, 
all voiced friction was eliminated at an early period; but the elimi¬ 
nation of friction from a retroflex fricative still left the retroflexion 
in a frictionless form. As such it was sufficiently similar to be 
identified, if not actually identical, with the retroflex semivowel r, 

16 On the possible causes cf. Allen, BSOAS, XIII, 941, n. 3; xvi, 562ff. 

18 For its occasional application in external sandhi see p. 49. 

17 There are a few cases where a (radical) final -S appears to have a terminal 
alternant t and not viz. dvit, viprut, sat (cf. dvisah , viprusah, sastha-). Histori¬ 
cally the terminal finals in these cases derive from a group *-ss, whence, with 
occlusion of the first element and regular simplification, -t (though possibly 
by transfer from dvidbhih etc.); a similar history lies behind e.g. terminal 
rat, vit, avat (beside rajah, visafi, vahati ): cf. Kurylowicz, Esquisses Linguist - 
iques, 129f; T. Burrow, JAOS, LXXIX, 87. But for purposes of external sandhi 
the basic final in such cases is simply statable as T. Similarly for terminal dadh[k 
(beside dadhrsafi) the basic final is statable as K; and for the grammatically 
prescribed terminal dhvat (stem dhvas-) etc. (cf. P. viii.2.72) one would estab¬ 
lish a basic final T. 

18 In terms of strict phonemic theory they could not be considered as ailophonic 
variants, since in non-final position there are cases of parallel distribution (e.g. 
bhdsate: bhasate; vaste: vasti). 
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by which it is accordingly represented. Thus agniziva -> agniriva, 
which is the attested Sanskrit form. Other examples of this process 
are: 

tanuS -j- Apsu fi- tanuzapsu -> tanurapsu 
agneS -f Api fi- agnezapi -* agnerapi 
gauS + Asti -r gauzasti -*■ gaurasti 
Thus the prevocalic alternant of final S is the same as that of final 

R, viz. r, and their identity in fact extends to their alternants in all 
positions. Theoretically, therefore, we could combine our R and 
S into a single basic final, which we might symbolize as Z. Since 
however there is no similar actual consonant (as there are e.g. r 
and s ), its classification as voiced or voiceless would be arbitrary; 
before vowels it would of course be represented by the voiced 
alternant r : 

Exx: punaZ + Eti -k punareti 

agniZ + Iva ~ agniriva 

Our reason for accepting the traditional separation of final R and 

S, rather than establishing a hypothetical E, are based on consider¬ 
ations of congruence which are not strictly relevant to external 
sandhi as such. There are clearly certain advantages in using the 
related symbols Sand S, since the alternative would have practically 
inconvenient internal grammatical consequences — e.g. the nom. 
si. of rudra- appearing as rudraS but that of agni- as agniZ; and 
whereas S and S can be considered as automatic internal variants 
in final position, this would not apply to S and E, since E could 
also appear after an open vowel, as in punaZ (our punaR); so that 
the S ~ Z alternation would have to be restricted to particular 
grammatical categories. There would also be occasional instances 
where forms which had identical external alternants (as e.g. puZ, 
dyauE) showed differences in compounds (as purpatih, dyauspitd). 

One advantage that might be claimed for the establishment of 
Z is that it would remove the need for making a decision as between 
R and S in doubtful cases, i.e. where a close articulation precedes 
and there is no pressing descriptive criterion for considering the 
final as one or the other. 19 Where an open vowel precedes, con- 
19 Cf. Wackernagel, I, § 284 (a), note; Whitney, § 169b. 
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siderations of internal phonology exclude S (as punaR); and in 
other cases grammatical congruence may indicate S (as nom. si. 
agniS, permitting an easy internal sandhi of agnl + S, and thereby 
establishing it as parallel to nom. si. rudrA -j- S ~ rudraS ) or R 
(as nom. si. puR, after gen. purah), 

Panini adopts the device of taking r as the basic final correspon¬ 
ding to our R, and a modified form of this (“/•«”, cf. viii. 2.66) 
corresponding to our S and S (which are where necessary distin¬ 
guished for sandhi purposes in terms of open or close preceding 
vowel). The sandhi statements applicable to r apply also to ru, 
except where special statements are made for the latter. 

More problematic are the cases presented by the terminal ending 
-uh in active verbal inflexion (2,3 du. and 3 pi. perf. ind.; 3 pi. 
athem. aor; 3 pi. opt.). These may simply reflect an original final 
*r/r (cf. Av. -ar s ), supporting a basic R, but could also be < *-rs 
(cf. Av. -dr*s); and a problem certainly arises in the case of the 
gen. si. of r-stems, as e.g. pituh ; 20 these forms almost certainly 
derive historically from *-rs, and grammatical congruence would 
support a statement of the internal junction as pit# + S. But 
the difficulty is then to decide how the intermediate processes, 
historical or otherwise, are to be envisaged — e.g. whether as 
-r pityS > pituS (with a change of j > u spreading from the 
environment before a voiced initial, where S A z -> r and thus 
leads to a dissimilation of the preceding r), in which case the exter¬ 
nal final is S; or whether as -4- pitpS > piturS (with a special deve¬ 
lopment of f), whence, by simplification of final group, pituR, with 
external final R. 21 

It can hardly be said that the advantages of a unitary Z are 
comparable with those of a separate S and R, but it should be 
remembered that the latter treatment is not strictly justifiable on 
exclusively descriptive, external sandhi grounds. 

We may now consider the case of final S, occurring after an open 
vowel [W. 175ff.J. It is simplest to deal first with environments 
2B And the analogical forms patyuh, sakhyuh, janyufi. 

21 See on these problems A. Meillet, “La finale -uh de skr. pituh, viduh, etc.”, 
Mel. Levi, 17ff. V. Pisani, RSO, XIII, 362ff; Adrados, Latomus,'xXlli, 26. 
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other than those where a final aS is followed by an initial A (i.e. 
with short open vowel both preceding and following). There is 
here no internal process of retroflexion, and we might therefore 
expect the first stage of the sandhi to be e.g. 

devaS + Agatah -4- devazagatah 

But in this case the typical elimination of voiced friction would 
leave no distinctive articulation, since z, as the “unmarked” coun¬ 
terpart of z, has no such characteristic as the retroflexion of the 
latter. The consonantal element is thus entirely lost, and the vowels 
on either side might be expected to display hiatus. This outcome 
was however avoided, as the ancient treatises tell us, by the inser¬ 
tion of a semivocalic glide. 22 Such glides, of either [y] or [w] quality, 
occur in similar functions in various languages, 23 including the 
modern Indo-Aryan group. Thus in Hindi, where a consonantal 
verb-stem such as bhdG- shows a preterite bhagd and a subjunctive 
bhdge, a vowel-stem such as khA- shows a preterite khaya and a 
subjunctive khdve (or khae). 2i Historically also there was a tendency 
in MidIA for the Sanskrit intervocalic stops to be lost, and for the 
hiatus to be bridged by a lightly articulated y-glide Cyasruti”), 
which is however indicated only in Jaina mss. (where it is trans¬ 
cribed as y). 25 In some cases and dialects a v-glide is found instead, 
notably replacing labials (regularly) or velars (occasionally) — cf. 
stokaka- > thovaya-, with both treatments. 26 This option, though 
specifically mentioned by Kramadisvara, 27 is in fact rare in Prakrit, 
but finds further evidence in some ModIAdevelopments; thus Skt. 
katara- > Hindi kdyar but Marathi kdvara . 28 

23 Cf. PAI, 67f. 

23 See especially J. R. Firth, “Sounds and prosodies”, TPS , 1948, 45. 

24 The possible historical motivations of these forms are here ignored. 

25 R. L. Turner, BSOS, VIII, 206, quotes a striking parallel for intervocalic 
-s- > -z- > -y- from Gilgiti Shina (e.g. sdyarg < svasdrah, beside Kohistani 
sazare). 

36 Cf. Pischel, op. cit., §§ 231, 254. 

27 G. Grierson, On the modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars , § 362. 

28 v is in fact more common than y in this function in Marathi: cf. J. Bloch, 
La formation de la longue marathe, 7!f. Note also in Avestan e.g. duye, stuye 
for expected duve, stuye (cf. H. W. Bailey, JRAS, 1939, 117; G. Morgenstieme, 
NTS, XII, 59). 
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It may be that in pre-Sanskrit the choice between y and v glides 
was originally determined by the quality of the following initial 
vowel; but by the time of our earliest evidence it was y that had 
been generalized in this particular function. Thus in fact 
devazagatah -> (Ved.) devayagatah 
But as in the case of final AY, AY (see p. 38f.), the weakness of y 
in this position has the consequence that it is regularly omitted in 
the main scribal tradition, even in Vedic, and there is no evidence 
for its existence in the classical language. Thus 
deva(y)agatah > (cl.) devadgatah 

That the apparent hiatus had in at least some cases a phonetic 
basis is shown, as in the case of-AY, -AY, by occasional resolution, 
as e.g. 

adhaS + Asana A- adhaza 0 -> adhayd 0 > adhad 0 >adhasana 
Both the non-indication of the y-glide and the resolution of the 
hiatus may be paralleled from Mid and ModlA. The indication 
of y, is, as already mentioned, a peculiarity of Jaina mss., and its 
loss is proved by such ModlA developments as the following: 20 
Skt. carmakarah > Pkt. camma{y)dro > Hindi camdr 
Skt. raja > Pkt. rd{y)a > Apabhramsa rad > Old W. Raja¬ 
sthani ra (but Guj. ray , rav) 

Skt. ajagarah > Marathi dr (with resolution of double hiatus) 
Note also Skt. nagaram > (in place-names) -nar (beside -ner: 
see p. 63). 

Further examples of the sandhi development in Sanskrit: 
adityaS + Iva A- adityaziva -» adityayiva > adityaiva 
asvaS + Ami A- asvdzami -> asvayami > asvdami 
Similarly brhadasvaS + Uvaca -F brhadasvauvaca; asvaS -f Eti A- 
asvaeti; agatdS + Ryayah -F agatafsayah, etc. 

The junction of final -aS with initial A- has been deferred for the 
same reason, and follows much the same lines, as that of final E or 
O with an initial A. The expected derivation would be e.g. 

29 Cf. Grierson, op. cit., § 177, and “On the phonology of the modem Indo- 
Aryan vernaculars”, ZDMG, IL, 393ff. L, If. Bloch, loc. cit ; R. L. Turner, 
“Gujarati phonology” ( JRAS , 1921), 340. 


ataS + Aham A-atazaham -> ata(y)aham 
Such forms are indeed sporadically found in some Vedic texts, but 
for the classical language the attested sandhi form is in fact atoham, 
and Vedic shows generally either -o- or, more commonly, -od- 
(with the first syllable requiring light scansion: cf. pp. 39f.). 

We have seen that with the loss of intervocalic z the hiatus was 
bridged in other cases by a semivocalic y-glide, but that from a 
general phonetic point of view a v-glide would be equally possible. 
If we were to assume the latter for the present case, we should 
arrive at a form atavaham ; 30 and the sequence -ava-, as in the case 
of -O + A-, may be expected to undergo the process of “ sampras - 
drana ” > -o-, whence atoham. If on the other hand a y-glide had 
been introduced as in other intervocalic environments (and it is 
difficult to see why it should not), we should expect a sandhi form 
with e rather than o, viz. ateham. This, however, is nowhere found. 

Either development would find a parallel in ModlA, in those 
cases where -e- or -o- result from a MidIA -aya- or -ava- in which 
the y or v replaces a Sanskrit intervocalic stop; 31 e.g. 

Skt. kadali > Pkt. ka(y)ali > Marathi kel 

Skt. karapattram > Pkt. karapattam (>karavattam ) > Hindi 

karot 

The occurrence of o in this case may well be due to the analogical 
influence of other junctions. Where final -aS was followed by any 
initial voiced consonant , the sandhi form was at a very early stage 
generalized as -av > -o (as nalaS + Nama A- nalonama) — though 
with fossilized remnants of a development -ay > -e (see p. 71). 
In this environment the sandhi form of -aS was consequently the 
same as that of -O (cf. p. 46). 

If now we adopt the symbols c x to stand for any consonant, and 
d x to stand for any voiced consonant, we may state the following 
formulae for the sandhi of (1) -E, (2 )-0, and (3) -aS, in the environ¬ 
ments 

Sl) As in fact P. vi.1.113. 

31 May a variation y ~ v underlie the peculiarity of Skt. badaram > e.g. 
Hindi, Panjabi ber but Gujarati, Marathi bor (Marwari boryi, borti)' ? cf. Turner, 
Nepali Diet., s. v. bayar; Bloch, Marathe , 12. 
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(a) before an initial voiced consonant, and 

(b) before an initial A (including the theoretically expected 
classical sandhi of final aS in this environment): 

(a) (b) 

(1) £ + D* A- ed* E + Ac* — ec* 

(2) 0 + D* ~ od x O + Ac* A oc* 

(3) aS -f D* 4- od* ( aS + Ac* ~ ec*) 

These are conditions in which the relations between (la) and (lb), 
and between (2a) and (2b,) might well exert an analogical influence 
over the relation between (3a) and (3b). Compared with the in¬ 
variability of the vowel in (1) and (2), the alternation (3a )od* ~ 
(3b)ec* would be anomalous, and one might assume a levelling in 
favour of (3a): thus in an analogical proportion formula 

(la)ed*:(lb)ec*: :(2a)od x :(2b)oc x : :(3a )od x : (3b) ec* >oc x 
The pattern of (3) thereby becomes identical with that of (2) so far 
as concerns the environments before initial A and voiced conso¬ 
nants. The analogy would be the more powerful in that, as a 
result of the samprasdrana process, the general structures of the 
sandhi forms in (a) and (b) are identical, with a long mid vowel 
followed by a consonant in each case. 

This explanation seems preferable to that of Oldenberg, 32 who 
suggests that aS + A ~ a’a, with an intervening glottal stop, and 
that it was some (undefined) quality of this which induced the 
oquality. 

Here again, as in the case of £ + A and O + A, the common 
writing of the sandhi form with an apostrophe (as ato’ham) is 
misleading. It should also be mentioned that in Vedic, again as 
with E + A and O -f A, the metre almost invariably requires a 
disyllabic value, and here the writing with o (with or without 
“elision” of the initial a ) must be considered as due to the influence 
of the later language; the Vedic form was in all probability -aya-. 3S 
A problem however arises when the metre in fact indicates a mono¬ 
syllabic value for Vedic; the samprasdrana process applied to aya 

32 M. Bloomfield's explanation (cf. p. 40, n. 26) is equally fantastic in the present 
case. 

33 Cf. Oldenberg, 454ff. 
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would result in e, but in no case is other than o written. We may 
either assume, without any direct evidence, that the original form 
in such cases was e , and that all such occurrences have been “nor¬ 
malized” to o under the influence of the later language; or that 
even in Vedic, in those instances where the samprasdrana process 
had already begun to operate, 34 the analogy suggested above had 
also taken effect. 

We have deferred until this point the consideration of a type of 
Vedic sandhi involving the alternants of terminal -n when preceded 
by a long vowel. In practically all such cases the terminal final 
represents historically the simplification of an original final group 
*«■?(/); and in some cases internal grammatical congruence would 
support the recognition of corresponding basic forms. The cate¬ 
gories involved are: acc. pi. of masc. vowel-stems (as devan, rasmin, 
satrun; cf. Latin equos, hostts , gradus ); certain masc. nom. si. forms 
(as compar. gariyan, perf. part. act. vidvan; pumdn — all having 
stem alternants in -ms-); 3si. act. j-aor. of roots ending in a nasal 
(as atan < *-nst, aydn < *-nst < * -mst). 

By a regular process of internal phonology a basic N (or original 
*n) is represented by a simple nasalization of the preceding vowel 
(indicated by “ anusvara ”, m) 35 in the position before a fricative: 
thus e.g. haN + Si -f- hamsi, *ghans- > hamsah. In word-final, 
terminal position this process would not be effective, since at an 
early period the group was there simplified, with consequent single 
final n (but — cf. p. 87. — the fricative was preserved in certain 
types of preconsonantal sandhi even in classical times, and indeed 
analogically extended). 

In the prevocalic environment in the classical language the ter¬ 
minal type of sandhi (with final n) has prevailed, whereas in Vedic 
a residual effect of the fricative is still preserved [W. 209] in prac¬ 
tically all cases in the categories here considered. Since, however, 
this effect is not a feature of all forms which have a terminal n, we 
must set up two distinct basic finals for Vedic, since N would be 

34 Cf. Wackernagel, I, § 48b. 

35 See however p. 81 n. 31. 
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ambiguous. For the special categories the most appropriate for¬ 
mula is NS, quite regardless of historical or internal grammatical 
considerations, and in spite of the fact that an alternant ns nowhere 
occurs as such; 38 its validity is not restricted to the prevocalic 
position, but will be found equally applicable to Vedic preconsonan- 
tal sandhi. 

The forms in question will then in fact be examples of basic final 
S and not N. And as in the case of S immediately preceded by a 
vowel, we may best begin by considering those cases where the 
vowel preceding the NS is a long close vowel (including f). Since 
the processes of internal phonology require the reduction of the 
nasal before a fricative to m, the 5 will in effect be preceded by a 
nasalized close vowel; and by the further internal process mentioned 
on pp. 57f. this will involve the retroflexion of the S to S 37 — 
which, as in the case of e.g. cigniS, provides the actual starting- 
point for this type of external sandhi. We cannot, however, in this 
case treat the basic form as e. g. rasmimS rather than rasmiNS, 
since the nasal consonant requires to be maintained for the terminal 
form (and possibly elsewhere: cf. p. 89). The relevant derivational 
processes have therefore first to be operated; thereafter the same 
results may be expected as for final S preceded by a non-nasal 
vowel, with voicing, loss of voiced friction, and replacement of 
z by r: 

Exx: rasmiNS -> rasmimS ~> rasmimS + Iva q- rasmimziva -> 
rasmimriva; abhisuNS -5- abhisUmS -> abhisumS + Iva q- 
abhisumziva —> abhisumriva; nfNS nRmS -> nfrnS + Abhi 
q- nfmzabhi nfmrabhi 

The expected forms are those actually attested for Vedic. 38 

The processes involved when -NS is preceded by a are also paral- 

36 It would not even be possible (as in the case of S and 5) to treat N and NS 
as internal variants of a single basic final, after short and long vowels respec¬ 
tively, since there are two classes of exception to this distribution (see pp. 67f.). 

37 For the retroflex effect of a nasalized close vowel cf. e.g. neut. pi. havim?i 
beside mandtnsi. 

38 nfmrabhi is in fact an isolated instance; the terminal form -fn is normal in 
such cases, since -frrir involves an avoided succession of two r-sounds (the first, 
however, being vocalic and nasalized). 
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lei to those of simple final S, There is the same absence of the 
internal process of retroflexion, and the same complete loss of the 
voiced fricative. To bridge the resultant hiatus one at least of the 
ancient authorities prescribes the same insertion of a j-glide 39 — 
though this is nowhere indicated in the texts: it may be that there 
was in fact less inducement to bridge the hiatus where there was a 
transition from a nasalized final to a non-nasalized initial: 40 
Exx: devdNS -> devamS -f- I ha q- devdmziha -» devdmi'ha 

vidvaNS -> 41 vidvamS + Agne ~ vidvamzagne -» vidvamagne 
ayaNS -> 41 aydmS 4- Avisydm q- aydmzavisydm -» aydm- 
avisydm 

The fact that this type of Vedic sandhi applies only where the 
preceding vowel is long has a clear historical explanation. For a 
terminal final n preceded by a short vowel generally results either 
from an original simple *n or from an original group *nt(s), and 
not *ns(t). Thus the sandhi here discussed does not apply e.g. in 
the case of the loc. -smin, or verbal forms in -an, or in the nom. si. 
of the pres. part. act. (on the sandhi of these forms see p. 55); and 
it is significant that in the one category where a terminal final n 
preceded by a long vowel results from an original *nt, viz. in the 
3pl. conj., the special Vedic sandhi does not apply — i. e. the basic 
final there is to be treated as N and not as NS: thus gacchaN -f It 
-r gacchdnit. 

One might nevertheless have expected this sandhi to apply in 
Vedic to a 2si. verbal form such as (terminal) ahan < IE *eg w hens, 
in spite of its short vowel; but, as already suggested (p. 56), this 

39 Cf. PAI, 68. 

40 Note the nasalization in Vedic texts of a final aja in hiatus — presumably, 
as Wackemagel suggests, “um den Hiatus zu mildern” (1,302, 314f; cf. Renou, 
§115). 

41 In these cases (nom.si., and s-aor.) one could alternatively treat the change 
to mS as a process of internal sandhi: thus, vidvaN +5-7- vidvamS etc. In the 
case of the acc. pi. forms, however, one would have no grounds for establishing 
a morphemic division between the N and 5. The fact that historically ayaNS, 
as a 3si., derives from a form with final *-nst, and that grammatical congruence 
might require the establishment of a final basic T in internal sandhi, is irrelevant 
for descriptive, external sandhi purposes, since no reflexes of the original 
final remain. 
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sandhi may have been influenced by that of the more frequent 3si. 
forms (as ahan < *eg w hent), and follows the pattern appropriate 
to such forms (thus ahannahim for expected ahamahim). 

A further exception concerns the fact that the nom. si. in (termi¬ 
nal) -an of stems in -nt- other than pres, participles (as -vant-, 
-mant-, mahanl-) nevertheless has the special Vedic sandhi in the 
prevocalic environment — presumably under the influence of the 
terminally identical ending of the nom. si. of stems in -ms-. Thus 
the nom. si. of padvant- would come to be allotted to the same 
sandhi category as that of vidvams-, for the reason that their 
terminal endings were identical, viz. padvan, vidvan. And as the 
basic form of the latter is vidvaNS, so also that of the former, in 
spite of historical and grammatical evidence, must be stated for 
Vedic as padvaNS. i2 

It is to be emphasized that the special prevocalic sandhi after a 
long vowel is peculiar to Vedic, so that the distinction of basic forms 
with final N and with NS (like that of N and NN or NT: see p. 56) 
is required only for that and not for the classical language; and 
that, whilst in the majority of cases the NS is historically and 
grammatically justified, it is primarily established on the basis of 
synchronic sandhi alternation. 


42 Cf. Wackemagel, III, 257. It could be argued (cf. Bartholomae, WZKM 
xxii, 340f.) that the development here is historically regular and phonetic, viz. 
that *-ants > -arts. In favour of this view is quoted Av. bwavqs = tvavan < 
*tvavants; but it should be noted (a) that the Avestan development applies 
equally after a short vowel (e. g. hqs = san < *sants ), (b) that it can equally 
well be simply a case of the regular Av. change of *ts > s (cf. stavas < *stavats), 
and (c) that this assumption for Vedic involves an internal loss of a stop be¬ 
tween nasal and fricative whereas in external sandhi there is just such an 
insertion (see p. 84). 
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This class of junction presents various sandhi complications, re¬ 
sulting from the diversity of possible combinations of final and 
initial consonant types, in regard to both place and mode of arti¬ 
culation. The alternations, in accordance with the principles dis¬ 
cussed on p. 17, involve primarily the final consonants; and of 
these S/S and M show particularly wide variation. This is theo¬ 
retically to be expected, since it is precisely these consonants which 
as word-finals have the highest frequency of occurrence, 1 and which 
consequently, in terms of information theory, have the highest re¬ 
dundancy and carry the least information. As such they are least 
resistant to the variations imposed upon them by the following, 
minimally redundant initials. 2 

There is a parallel to this in Latin, where -m is replaced by a 
nasalization of the preceding vowel (thereby permitting elision be¬ 
fore an initial vowel), and -s in early Latin is lost (or replaced by 
aspiration of the preceding vowel?), so permittinglight qu antity 

1 A random sample of hymns from the RV showed, for the four highest final 
frequencies: S 140/£41, M 114, T 32, N 14. Frequencies for the other possible 
finals in this count were:- R9,T and N K and P 0. It is the frequency in the 
final position that is here relevant; so far as the overall occurrences are concerned, 
there is no such significant gap between the frequencies of the first two items 
and the next in rank. Cf. Allen, “A note on “instability” ”, MF. 1960, 27f. 

3 See further Guiraud, ProbUmes et methodes de la statistique linguistique, 
ch. IX. The principle thus assumed is not necessarily in conflict with a possible 
tendency for contrasts which carry excessively meagre functional loads to be 
neutralized (if their terms are sufficiently similar), and vice versa; cf. Martinet, 
“Concerning the preservation of useful sound features”. Word, IX, Iff.; Hockett, 
Manual of phonology, 215ff.; Vachek, “On the interplay of quantitative and 
qualitative aspects in phonemic development” (Z. /. Anglistik u. Amerikanistik , 
5, 1957, 1), § 6. On the concept of functional “yield” or “burden” cf. also 
Martinet, “Function, structure and sound change”. Word, VIII, Iff. 
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after a short vowel before an initial consonant. 3 As in Sanskrit, the 
original m and s were by far the most frequent finals. 4 

(a) Final h (“visarjamya”) [W. 170ff.] 

As was seen in the preceding chapter, the terminal final does not 
here provide an unambiguous starting-point, and we must operate 
with the basic finals S, S or R as the case may be. 

We may first consider those cases where the initial is voiced 
(voiced stop, nasal, semivowel, h ); and the simplest case is here 
presented where the final is R [W. 178f.], since this, being itself 
voiced, requires no explicit process of voicing: 

Ex: akaR + Jyotih — akarjyotih 

The only exception arises where the initial consonant is also R; a 
geminate rr is avoided in Sanskrit, and only a single r survives: but 
if the preceding vowel in the basic form is short, there is a lengthen¬ 
ing in sandhi which serves to maintain the heavy quantity of the 
syllable: 

Ex: punaR Ramate — punarramate -» panaramate 
A basic final S or S before a voiced initial follows the pattern of 
the preceding chapter. Thus S shows a process of voicing z, 
and with the elimination of voiced friction the result is identified 
with r [W. 174]: 

Exx: manuS + Gacchati manuzg 0 -> manurgacchati 
agneS + Manve -f- agnezmanve —> agnermanve 
sarvaiS + Gunaih -y sarvaizg 0 sarvairgunaih 

This resultant r, just as (i?-r) r, is subject to the rule against 
gemination: thus 

nrpatiS + Rajati — nrpatizr 0 —> nrpatirr 0 -s-nrpatirajati 
Similarly a final S [W. 175ff.] shows voicing before a voiced 
consonant; and this, with the elimination of voiced friction, is lost 

3 Cf. F. Sommer, Handbuch d. lat. Laut- u. Formenlehre, 302ff. 

4 Cf. Guiraud, op. cit., 109ff. on the eventual loss of Latin -m; and for other 

examples of weakening or loss of high-frequency consonants in Romance, 

Martinet, Economie, 137. 
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entirely. Where the preceding vowel is short, this would result in a 
reduction of the syllable from heavy to light. Such a disturbance 
of the prosodic pattern is however avoided by the insertion of a 
semivocalic glide in place of the vanished 2 , thereby closing the 
syllable and maintaining its weight. From a general phonetic stand¬ 
point one could equally well expect the semivowel to be of [yj or 
[w] quality; 5 and probably there was an original alternation be¬ 
tween these, determined by the nature of the following consonant. 
But before our earliest records v had in fact been generalized in 
this function (in contrast with the y generalized before an initial 
vowel: see p. 62). The resultant av (which in preconsonantal 
position must be considered as pre-Sanskrit: see p. 33) then under¬ 
goes the usual development to o : 

Ex: nalaS + Nairn -r nalazndma -> nalavnama > nalonama 
It is of interest that in MidIA the sandhi with -o became genera¬ 
lized in all environments (as e. g. Sanskrit putraS > Pkt. putto ); 
but the dialectal occurrence of forms with -e 6 indicates a similar 
generalization of sandhi forms in which a y-closure prevailed; thus 
(d x — any voiced consonant): 
dharmaS + D* A- dharmazd x 

f ->dharmavd*>Skt. dharmo(d *) > Pali dhammo 
1 ->dharmayd ;t > dharme(d*) > Asoka (Delhi) dhamme 
Evidence of a y-closure is also probably preserved in the fossilized 
Vedic phrase sure duhitd “daughter of the sun” (suraS + Duhita) ; it 
further appears in some cases of internal sandhi where a sequence 
aS is followed by a voiced dental stop: 

5 On the complementarity of [y] and [w] in prosodic function intervocalically 
see p. 61. It is further illustrated in preconsonantal position in Greek: IE 
*wek t,; - has a reduplicated aorist form *e-we-wk w -otn, giving regularly Sanskrit 
avocam; the corresponding Gk. elnov shows that here there was a dissimi¬ 
lation of the two w’s, and that this took the form of a replacement of the second 
by y ( *eweyk’°om ). Similarly *we-wre- > *weyre- > stpvpat,. 

6 Notably in Magadhi and eastern Asokan inscrr. (but not restricted to the 
eastern dialects; cf. Mehendale, Grammar of inscriptional Prakrits, XXV, 27, 
314; Burrow, Arch. Ling., IV, 95). In the literary Prakrit, which may be expected 
to characterize rather than faithfully to reproduce the spoken dialect forms, 
the -e development is restricted to the nom. si. masc. of thematic nouns (cf. 
J. Bloch, “Asoka et la Magadhi”, BSOS, VI, 291ff.). 
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Ex: aS + Dhi A- azdhi -> aydhi > edhi (cf. Avestan zdT) 1 
This development probably depended, in acoustic terms, on the 
“acute” quality of the dental, and one may note a development to 
o internally before a retroflex in sodasa, vodhum . 7 8 The matter can¬ 
not be tested before consonants of other series, since the fricative 
is there either replaced by a stop, or, as the final of a stem which 
could stand as an independent word, 9 is liable to be replaced by the 
external sandhi form : 10 

Exx: (a) madgu-, majjati (cf. Lith. mazgoti ); u?adbhih. 

(b) manojumanobhih (cf. nom. acc. si. manaS). 

The representation of -aS by o(e) in Sanskrit sandhi, and more 
generally in Prakrit, has led to considerable speculation about the 
processes involved, much of it unrealistic and phonetically implau¬ 
sible. A fuller discussion is presented in Appendix A. 

Where the preceding vowel is long (a), the elimination of the voiced 
fricative would not entail any reduction of quantity, since the long 
vowel itself suffices to ensure a heavy syllable. No semivocalic 
closure is therefore to be expected in such cases: 

Exx: hataS -f Gajah A- hatazg° hatagajah. 

asvaS + Vahanti ~ asvazv 0 -> asvavahanti. 

The fact that in the position before an initial vowel (pp. 6Iff.) z is 
replaced by a semivowel even after a is of course irrelevant; for 
in that case the semivowel has the function of bridging a hiatus 

7 Cf. also e. g. seduh, nedistha-, beside Av. hazdyat, nazdiSta-. One may com¬ 
pare the Lesbian 7olq,vzlc, < *tons, tans, with ^-diphthongal closure 
compensating for the loss of the nasal. 

8 Cf. Marsh, “The voiced sibilants in Sanskrit”, JAOS, LXI, 45ff. saS -f- 
Dasa A- sazdasa; the voiced fricative is here completely eliminated (and not 
replaced by r), since retroflexion is already ensured by the following (assimilated) 
d. The quantity of the syllable is then maintained by a v-closure: thus sazdasa 

> savdasa (note however Torwali ?e'S, presumably < *sedasa : Morgenstieme, 
AO viii, 309). Similarly vaH (<IE *wegh-) A- Turn A- vazdhum —> vavdhum 

> vodhum. For two rare cases of simple lengthening of the vowel {tadhi, 
sadha -) see p. 94n63. 

9 Cf. Pisani, Rendiconti ... Lombardo, LXXXIH, 63ff. 

10 As regularly in compounds — thus before a dental in ojo-ddh (cf. Av. 

aogaz-dastsma-). 
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(i. e. maintaining the number of syllables), and not, as here, of 
maintaining quantity. 

There remain the cases where the basic final S, S , or R is followed 
by a voiceless initial consonant; and here the processes vary con¬ 
siderably according to the initial. So far as the earliest forms of 
this sandhi are concerned, our basic and not the terminal forms 
are relevant. Originally S and S were represented by s and s in the 
position before an initial voiceless stop or fricative of the same class 
(i.e. before T(h ), S and T(h), S respectively), and also before stops 
of the labial and velar series (i. e. P(h ) and K(h) ). It is relevant 
that the labial and velar articulations do not involve any action of 
the front part of the tongue, such as would interfere with the muscula¬ 
ture of the preceding fricatives (which are both apical); articula¬ 
tions of this kind may conveniently be referred to as “non-inter¬ 
fering”, and those of the central series (dental, retroflex, palatal) 
as “interfering” — as indeed they were by the ancient phoneti¬ 
cians. 11 Final $ also appeared in certain cases before the represen¬ 
tative of an initial basic dental; the latter, however, was itself then 
subject to a process of retroflexion, so that it in fact did not inter¬ 
fere with the articulation of the retroflex fricative. But except 
where both consonants are of the same class, this form of sandhi 
survives only in Vedic, and there mostly in cases where there is a 
close grammatical, semantic, or accentual relationship between the 
two words; 12 it survives also in a fossilized form in certain com¬ 
pounds, in some cases even into the classical language : 13 
Exx: divaS + Putrah A- divasputrah 
dyauS + Pita A- dyauspita 
yajuS + Karoti -A- yajuskaroti 
agniS A~ Te A- agniste 

(and in compounds: natnaS -f- Kara- A- namaskara-; ayuS + Ka¬ 
ma- A- ayuskama-; duS + Tara- A- Ved. dnstara-, but cl. dustara-). 

11 “ vighna-kft cf. Allen, BSOAS, XIII, 940. 

12 Cf. Oldenberg, 472ff. (esp. 473, n. 1.); B. Ghosh, “A law of visarga-sandhi 
inpksamhita”, IL, VII, 54ff; also P. viii.3.34-44 (“ visarjaniyasya ... kupvoh ... 
sah ... isusoh samarthye" — e.g. yajus kuru). 

13 Note the isolated occurrence even of final s in the compound vispati- 
(beside cl. vitpati-). 
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At a very early stage, as shown by compounds, it is probable that 
R also was represented by r [W. 178c] in these environments: 

Exx: puR + Pati- 4- purpati- 
vaR + Karya 4- varkarya- 
vanaR -f Sad- 4- vanarsad- 
punaR + Tta- 4- punartta- 

The treatment here in fact parallels that of internal sandhi (cf. 
piirsu, piparsi, piirtaarpayati, etc.). Later, however, a process of 
devoicing took effect, and forms such as catuspad- might be relics 
of this stage (with s as the voiceless counterpart of r), though other 
explanations are possible. 14 

But even at this earliest period, whether we are considering final 
SjS or R, there was assimilation to a following “interfering” 
initial, if we may judge from the evidence of compounds. 15 
Exx: punaR 4- Citi- 4- punasciti- 
punaR + Tati- 4- punastati- 
duS + Cara- 4- duscara- 
puraS + Carana- 4- purascarana- 
Thus before any initial voiceless consonant of the three “interfer¬ 
ing” series any basic final which is represented terminally by visar- 
janiya (#) 16 is assimilated to the initial, resulting in the homorganic 
fricative of that series. This process prevails in external sandhi in 
both Vedic and classical sandhi alike: 17 

14 Cf. Wackemagel, I, § 284c. 

15 The only exceptions appear to be RV svarcaksassvarcanas-. The case 
of (external) Ved. avaR + Tatnah ~ dvartamah may only be apparent; it could 
well stand for avarttamah, with preservation of final group -rt, as sometimes in 
Vedic (cf. Wackemagel, I, § 261; see also p. 57 above). 

16 Or, differently formulated, any final which in its voiceless form had a 
fricative articulation, viz. S(s), $(s), R(s). A liquid, even if frictionless in its 
voiced variety (as Skt. /•). is liable to friction when devoiced, in consequence of 
the greater breath-force. 

17 It might be expected that a parallel development would have been followed 
in the position before voiced consonants (pp. 70ff.), thus e.g. rnitraS + Jandn 
-r mitrazjanan (with loss of friction but maintenance of “palatality”) 
mitrayjanan, replaced (cf. p. 71) by mitravjanan > mitrojanan. But in that 
case we should expect also e.g. agniS 4- /° -r agnizj° -> agniyf = agnif, 
whereas in fact we find agnirp etc. This would mean that the voicing process 
and loss of voiced friction must both be applied before the assimilation of 


Exx: tasydS + Chayd 4- tasydschdyd 
satruS 4- Carati -4 satruscarati 
svaR 4- Ca 4- svasca 
padaS 4- Talati 4- padastalati 
dvdR 4- Tat 4- dvastat 

The assimilation of an initial dental to a retroflex final (S), which 
has already been mentioned as a characteristic of Vedic, was in 
fact mostly confined to those cases where the second word was a 
pronoun, and by classical times had been entirely superseded, under 
the assimilation of finals to “interfering” initials: thus e.g. 
cak?uS 4- Te 4- caksuste 

Before a fricative Initial (S, S, S ) the same process of assimilation 
would naturally result in a double fricative. And whilst this is the 
original sandhi form, and is optionally preserved, the later tendency 
is for the word-final, i.e. the first of the two fricatives, to be weak¬ 
ened to its terminal form of visarjaniya. 18 
Exx: indraS 4- Surah 4- indrass 0 > indrahsurah 
tdS 4- Sat 4- tdssat > tdhsat 
manuS 4- Svayam 4- manuss 0 > manuhsvayam 
punaR 4- Satam 4- punass 0 > punahsatam 
The earliest introduction of visarjaniya in this environment (in the 
late part of the RV) significantly concerns junctions in which the 


place, which will thus be precluded. It would thus suggest that our descriptively 
intermediate z (manuzgacchati etc.) and z {nakiznama etc.) may have no histo¬ 
rical basis so far as external sandhi is concerned; and it may well be that 
voicing and loss of friction were here simultaneous, non-friction being automa¬ 
tically involved in the lesser tension and breath-force of the final voiced articu¬ 
lation.) The historical reality of voiced fricatives medially, however, is shown 
by their occurrence in Iranian and by the effect of a voiced retroflex fricative 
on a following dental in Sanskrit (e.g. midha- beside Av. mizda-). 

18 The visarjaniya may be viewed as an aspiration of the vowel rather than 
as a consonant. Internally it does not hinder the retroflexion of S 4- s after a 
close vocalic articulation (cf. p. 57); thus the loc. pi. of havis- is havifcu (not 
haviiisu). This state of affairs is preserved in composition in e.g. the Vedic 
duhsaha- (= cl. duhsaha-), trihsamrddhatva-, and occasionally in external sandhi, 
as Ved. nakihsah. The status of aspiration is then comparable with that of 
nasalization (cf. neut. pi. havimsi, not havimsi) — though it must be admitted 
that the forms in question could also be explained as a reflex of the intermediate 
stage havissu etc. 
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first member is an enclitic (e.g. nahsapatnah), 19 and where the 
accentual divorce of the two words is particularly marked (cf. also 
pp. 29, n.2, and 77). 

When the initial fricative is followed by a stop, the final fricative 
may be lost altogether, by an expected process of simplification: 
Exx: vayavaS + STha ~ vayavasstha —> vdyavastha 
In such cases the stop ensures that the preceding syllable maintains 
its heavy quantity. The process is also seen in compounds such as 
Ved. duS + STuti- ~ du^uti 20 It is further prescribed by some 
authorities in cases where the initial is followed by other conso¬ 
nants, i.e. semivowel or nasal, as krtaS -f $Ravah ~ krtasravah, 
and is supported by the compound nisvaram ( niS -h SVaram ). 
But in this case the process is less common, a fact which may ulti¬ 
mately be attributable to the syllabic potentialities of semivowels 
and (in IE) nasals; by “Sievers’ Law” we should expect that ori¬ 
ginally in such sequences (i.e. after a heavy syllable) the semivowel 
or nasal in fact had its syllabic value, and in that case there could 
be no simplification of the double fricative without entailing a 
change of quantity. 21 

In fact in this context one is probably begging the question when 
one speaks of the loss of the final fricative, since the process could 
equally be viewed as resulting in the loss of the initial. 22 The an¬ 
cient authorities certainly support the former view, and it is in 
accordance with the “weak” status of final position; but the ques¬ 
tion really only arises for graphic and exegetic purposes, i.e. in 
deciding how to divide the words in a written text. There is no 
reason to assume that grammatical and phonological boundaries 
will necessarily coincide, and the single fricative may equally well 
be viewed as belonging to both the words involved. 

19 Cf. Renou, § 145. 

20 The Ved. isastut- is also analysed by the padapatha as isah-stnt-, i.e. isaS -b 
STut-, but the first element here might equally be simply isa-. 

21 Cf. Edgerton, Lg., XXXIV, 445ff. 

22 Edgerton in fact suggests a connexion between this type of sandhi and the 
phenomenon of “s-mobile” in IE, whereby roots with an initial consonant 
(especially a stop) alternate with roots having initial s + consonant (as e.g. in 
Ski. pasyati ~ spa?ta-). 
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The reduction to the terminal visarjaniya variant, which we have 
seen in the environment before an initial fricative, is further found 
in the rare case of an initial stop + fricative, e.g. 

satakratuS + TSarat -r satakratuhtsarat 
Moreover junctions of this type have the further peculiarity that 
the final fricative may be lost altogether: e.g. 

adhaS -f KSarantlh ~ adhak?arantih 
The junction of a final fricative with an initial stop + fricative is 
thus treated in the same way as with initial fricative + stop. 
The basis of this peculiarity is not clear, but it may possibly be a 
matter of dissimilation. There is perhaps some support for this in 
the internal sandhi of -S + S- 4- -ts- (vatsydmi etc: cf. also p. 58, 
n. 17); the development here may have been by way of a transitional 
stop element, maintaining the morphemic division 23 — thus -sts-, 
in which case the attested -ts- represents just such a dissimilation. 

We have now to examine the later developments in those cases 
where the final S, S or R is followed by an initial “non-interfering” 
articulation, i.e. a labial or velar stop. Since such initials in no 
way inhibit the articulation of the finals (or vice versa), no assimi¬ 
lation is necessarily to be expected; and as we have seen, at the 
earliest period the finals were in fact maintained. Later, however, 
they were reduced to visarjaniya, a reduction that had already been 
carried through terminally and had spread as an optional variant 
to the position before an initial fricative. No such development took 
place before the “interfering” initial stops, where the finals formed 
part of a homorganic group (sc-, -st-, -st-). 

The introduction of the visarjaniya forms before non-interfering 
initials was most strongly resisted (see p. 73) in those cases where 
there was a close connexion between the two words; and it was 
most readily introduced in environments resembling the end of a 
sentence or clause, as at metrical caesurae. 24 

23 Cf. conversely the IE insertion of a fricative transition between two (dental) 
stops: see p. 94. 

24 Cf. Oldenberg, 473, n. 1; Ghosh, op. cit., 57. A similar situation is reported 
by R. Lenz, “Chilenische Studien” (Phon. St., 1893), 24ff. for Chilean Spanish, 
with e.g. -s t-, -s ts(tr)-, but -h p-, -h k- (the last with slight velar friction). 
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The final visarjaniya, as lacking any distinctive oral articulation, 
was liable to a process of local homorganic constriction under the 
influence of the following initial stop — i.e. velar friction [x] before 
k(h ) and bilabial friction [<f>] before p{h). These modifications of 
visarjaniya are appropriately recognized by the ancient authorities 
as “ jihvdmullya ’’ (“radico-lingual”) and “ upadhmamya ” (“afflative”) 
respectively, and occasionally appear with special symbols in 
Vedic texts (sometimes transcribed as h and h). Normally, how¬ 
ever, the plain visarjaniya is written; 25 for even where this modifi¬ 
cation did in fact occur, the resulting velar and bilabial fricatives 
were simply conditioned variants, occurring in these particular 
environments and no others. They thus differed from the assimi¬ 
lated fricatives of the three “interfering” series (i, s, 5 ); for these 
latter occur independently in other (non-assimilative) environ¬ 
ments, and must consequently be recognized as independent pho¬ 
nemes, which required to have their own graphic representation. 
Nevertheless the development of the velar and bilabial fricative 
variants served, from a phonetic point of view, to bring the junc¬ 
tions involving initial velar and bilabial stops into line with those 
involving other stops, in so far as a preceding final fricative was 
thus in all cases homorganic with the initial. 26 

It would of course be possible to assume, as in the ancient trea¬ 
tises and traditional grammars, that the final fricatives of the “inter¬ 
fering” series also pass through the stage - h; but there is neither 
evidence nor need for this supposition. 

In the position before voiceless initials, it is to be noted that 
basic final S, S and R are identically represented in later sandhi. 
And since visarjaniya is the terminal representative of all three, 
it would not in fact here be ambiguous as a basic final; it is 


25 On the phonetic disagreements of various ancient authorities see Whitney 
on AP ii. 40. In VP iii. 8-11 the doctrine of visarjaniya in these environments 
is attributed to Sakalya, and that of assimilation to Sakatayana; and it is of 
interest that these same authorities are quoted as favouring visarjaniya and the 
homorganic fricatives respectively before initial fricatives. 

26 Thus the AP in fact simply states (ii. 40) “visarjaniyasya parasasthano 
’ ghose'\ “before a voiceless consonant h > homorganic”. 
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only developments before voiced initials that make this impossible. 

An incidental consequence of the identity in many environments 
of the sandhi alternants of S, S and R was that in other environ¬ 
ments also they came occasionally to be confused [W. 176c, 178d], 
Thus e.g. cases are found of final aS ■— ar , and aR A- o before 
a voiced initial consonant; similarly before vowels e.g. ahaR 
-1 -Eva 4- ahaeva, aksdR -4- Indah 4 aksainduh, avaS + Astu 4 
avarustu. 

Finally special mention must be made of the pronouns saS and 
esaS. The general rule is that the final consonant is here eliminated, 
whatever the nature of the following consonant: thus e.g. sada- 
darsa (tor expected sodadarsa ), esapurusah (for expected esahpu- 
rusah ) — in fact in the RV the “expected” sandhi is found only 
twice. Further, in the case of -aS before an initial vowel we have 
seen that the resulting hiatus was only rarely resolved (p. 62); but 
so far as saS and esaS are concerned, such resolution occurs in the 
RV in a majority of cases, as e.g. saS + Id 4 sed. Where the 
initial vowel is A, one finds in Vedic sometimes the “expected” 
sod- (with light first syllable: cf. p. 64), but also sd-, with contrac¬ 
tion. All these peculiarities tend to indicate that the basic form was 
in most cases in Vedic not in fact saS but sA , though with consider¬ 
able tolerance of hiatus consequent upon the demonstrative func¬ 
tion of the word. This supposition finds strong comparative sup¬ 
port, since other languages also show forms without final 5 (thus 
Av. hd, Gk. 6, Goth, sa); the forms with - S may originally have 
been variants used for emphasis and at the end of a clause or 
sentence (cf. Gk. 3j 8’Sq). In classical Sanskrit, however, whilst the 
sA form was preserved before consonants, the saS form tended to 
be generalized before vowels, as e.g. saS + Aha 4 sadha (without 
contraction), saS + Abravit 4 sobravit (not sdbravit). 

Thus the irregularity of sandhi involving these pronouns is, at 
least for the earliest period, only apparent, and arises from a 
misstatement, since ancient times, 27 of the actual basic form. 28 

27 Thus P. vi.1.132, “ etattadoh sit lopo ... half'. 

28 See especially Wackernagel, III, § 254. 
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(b) Final m [W. 212f.] 

The basic final corresponding to terminal m (M) is second only to 
S/S in frequency of occurrence; and the variety of preconsonantal 
alternants is also of a similar order. As S is represented by s only 
before a dental, so Mis represented by m only before a labial stop 
(oral or nasal), where it is in any case homorganic. 

Exx: taM + Buddham -4 tambuddham 
krtaM + Maya -4 krtammayd 

The general principle is that M shows assimilation to both the place 
and type of the following initial consonant; it invariably maintains 
voice, however, even before voiceless consonants, since in Sanskrit, 
as in most languages, voice is an automatic concomitant of nasali¬ 
ty. 29 Thus before any stop it is represented by the homorganic 
nasal stop: 

Exx: taM + Kavim -4 tankavim 
uktaM 4 • Ca -r- uktaiica 
taM -f- Devam -4 tandevam 
esaM + Nama -4 esannama 

This form of sandhi is regular for Vedic, and survives in the clas¬ 
sical language, where however it admits an alternative which is 
discussed below (p. 81). 

Before a semivowel the final M may in the earliest period have 
been represented by the terminal m (as regularly before a vowel); 
a possible survival of this sandhi occurs in the compound samraj-. zo 
But already in Vedic the assimilative process had given rise to 
nasalized forms of the semivowels, except before initial r. 


29 Voiceless nasals are common in e.g. modern Icelandic, but are best treated t 

in all cases as allophonic variants (cf. Einar Haugen, Lg, XXXIV, 60, 72f.; 

Sveinbjorn Sveinbjomsson, Icelandic Phonetics (Acta Jutlandica, V, Suppl.), || 

55ff.). They are reported as independent phonemes in the Kuanyama language t 

(of S. W. Africa), and in Lifu (of the Loyalty Islands). Their rarity is probably || 

due to the fact that, as suggested by Westermann & Ward, Practical Phonetics ,t 

for students of African languages, 65, “they are difficult to distinguish from each s 

other, as they consist mainly of nasal breath”. r 

39 Note also the retention internally before y in Ved. yamyamana- and replace- * 

ment (? by dissimilation) by n before v in ganvahi, jaganvan (root gam-). \ 


Exx: saM -f- Yudhi -4 sayyudhi 

suvargaM + Lokam -4 suvargallokam 
yajnaM -j- Vastu -4 yajnavvastu 

Though the mss. in such cases indicate simply a nasalization of 
the vowel, the above treatment is attested by the ancient phonetic 
treatises, particularly in the case of initial L. In the case of initial 
R this process would have given rise to the avoided sequence of 
two r’s, the first being nasalized (-fir-); there is accordingly a sim¬ 
plification to single r, and the nasality is preserved as a nasalization 
of the preceding vowel. 31 Nasalization in Sanskrit automatically 
involves a non-phonemic but prosodically significant lengthening 
of a short vowel, 32 and so no compensation is called for in order 
to preserve the heavy quantity of the syllable: 

Ex: hotaraM -f Ratnadhatamam hotaramratnadhatamam. 

In classical Sanskrit this treatment is extended to the position 
before other semivowels (thus tamldbham etc.), 33 and optionally 
also to the position before a stop, as an alternative to the homor¬ 
ganic nasal (as tamkavim etc.). It is not clear to what extent this 
represents a phonetic variation and to what extent it is merely 
graphic, though its mention by Panini seems to weaken the latter 
interpretation; 34 it is also possible that this development was fa- 

31 Variously described as “ anusvara ” (transcribed rrf) and “ anundsika ” (trans¬ 
cribed ffi ); the authorities vary in their distribution of these two types of nasali¬ 
zation, and the distinction is not clear. It is just possible that the intended 
difference is between full nasalization (anundsika) and nasalization of the latter 
part of a vowel (anusvara), and that the former originally applied to the earliest 
nasalizations (in the position before fricatives) and the latter to the subsequent 
cases (replacing homorganic nasals before semivowels and stops). In view of 
the uncertainty, however, we shall here in all cases represent nasalization by 
anusvara. See further S. Varma, Critical studies in the phonetic observations of 
Indian grammarians, ch. 9. The hypothesis of end-nasalized vowels has also 
been made in connexion with the development of final m in Latin (cf. Gauthiot, 
Fin de mot, 157), as also of n before a fricative (cf. Lenz. Phon. St., 1893, 163). 
82 Some of the ancient authorities express this in terms of adding to the vowel 
the duration of a consonant. 

33 Panini, however, (viii.4.58-9), appears to permit nasalized semivowels ex¬ 
ternally and to prescribe then internally (“anusvarasya yayi parasavarnah: vd 
padantasya"). 

34 Cf. PAI, 44f. The writing of anusvara is also general in Vedic mss., as also in 
printed works. 
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voured as differentiating this sandhi from that of -N + stop where 
the initial stop was voiced and “interfering” (see p. 84). It is to be 
noted that in Avestan also a special symbol is regularly used to 
indicate homorganic nasals before dental, palatal and velar stops, 
and that it is graphically cognate with the sign for a nasalized vowel 
in the position before a fricative. 

Before a fricative the theoretically expected original development 
would be to a nasalized (and so voiced) form of the fricative, i.e. 
to z, z, z before initial s, s, s respectively. But two factors would 
operate against the maintenance of such forms — first, the charac¬ 
teristically Sanskrit elimination of voiced friction; and second, the 
universal rarity of nasal fricative articulations. 35 Either factor 
would lead to the same result — a loss of the fricative element, 
leaving the nasality to be carried by the vowel. This process is in 
fact regularly attested in Sanskrit from earliest times: thus 
ahaM + Srnomi 4- ahamsrnomi 
purvaM -f- Sattvam A piirvamsattvam 
This is a very common development of nasal before fricative in a 
wide variety oflanguages; 30 for Iranian one may note e.g. Avestan 
dqstvqm (cf. Skt. damsah), or mqOrsm beside Skt. mantram (Av. q = 
nasalized a). And since Iranian shows no avoidance of voiced 
fricatives, one must here attribute the development to an avoidance 
of nasalized friction. 

The same result (nasalization of vowel) appears also in the case 
of final M + initial H. H is represented in the attested language 
by a voiced breathing (or “glottal fricative”), which, as lacking 
distinctive oral articulation, would be unlikely to involve any modi- 


85 They in fact occur in Icelandic as allophonic, sandhi features in precisely 
the type of junction we are here considering; cf. also Kemp Malone in Studies 
in honor of A. M. Sturtevant, 9; a similar feature is reported for Argentinian 
Spanish by B. Malmberg, Etudes sur la phonetique de Vespagnol parle en Argen¬ 
tine, 112fF. The general rarity of nasal fricatives may be due, as Martinet sug¬ 
gests ( TCLP, VIII, 282) to the fact that friction requires a degree of air-pressure 
that can only be obtained if the chamber behind the constriction is air-tight 
— which it is not in the case of nasalization, owing to the lowering of the velum 
(cf. also Hockett, Manual of phonology, 37; Lcnz, op. cit., 162f.). j§ 

38 Cf. PA I, 41f. 
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fication of a preceding consonant. 37 But a probable stage in the 
prehistoric development of this consonant was zh (with e. g. Skt. 
heman-, hima- cf. Lith ziema, Av. zimo, etc.); 38 and if the weakening 
of final M was already in progress at this stage, it might be expected 
to follow the same development before an initial Zh as before S: 
thus 

as -aM S- -f- -ams- 

so -aM + H- < -aM -f Zh- 4- -amzh- > - amh -, etc. 

The attested value of h, however, is relevant to the optional sandhi 
mentioned by Panini, whereby -M -j- HM- and -M ~b HN- may 
4- -mhm,- -nhn- respectively (e.g. kiM -j- HNute 4- kinhnule). 
This sandhi is clearly due to the lack of oral articulation in the h, so 
that the first relevant articulation is the following consonant (it 
might even be that h and m/n in such cases were simultaneous 
articulations). 39 

(c) Final n [W. 204ff.] 

Although m and n are both nasals, the basic final corresponding to 
terminal n (TV) shows much less tendency to assimilative variation 
than M. This difference correlates with the marked statistical gap 
that separates final S/S and M from T and N (see p. 69, n.l.). 
The most notable feature is the maintenance of dentality before 
semivowels and “non-interfering” (including homorganic) stops, 
and of stop articulation before fricatives. Thus before non-inter¬ 
fering (and homorganic) stops: 

mahaN -f KavihjBhagah/Munih 4- mahankavihj 0 nbhagah/ 
°nmunih, etc. (and mahaN 4- Devah/Nrpah -4 mahandevahl 
mahannrpah , etc. 

37 Note that in internal phonology h, unlike e.g. s, is a “non-interfering” 
articulation from the point of view of the process of retroflexion: thus e.g. 
krsanam but sprhanam. 

38 A still earlier stage will have been an aspirated stop, jh, as shown by redu¬ 
plicated forms of the type juhomi, where the unaspirated equivalent (by Grass- 
mann's Law) of h appears as j, and as suggested by its IE and Indo-Iranian 
origins, viz.< IE *gh and palatalized *gh (as in hand ~ Av.fainti<IE*g w henti). 

39 Cf. PAI 48, 77. The Mahabhdsya extends this alternative to the case of 
-M 4 HYlHVjHL- A -yhy-, -vhv-, -Ihl-. 
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Before “interfering” stops there is assimilation of place: 40 
Exx: taN 4- Jancin 4- tanjanan 

taN + Pimbhdn ~~ tandimbhan 
(for initial voiceless stops see p. 87). 

Before semivowels, however, even of the “interfering” series, the 
dental prevails, owing doubtless to their more open and so less 
inhibiting articulation: thus 

mahdN 4- YfipahlRdjdjVrksah 4- mahdnyupahj°nrdjdj° nvrk- 
sah, etc. 

Before the lateral semivowel, however, there is assimilation in res¬ 
pect of laterality, resulting in a lateralized n or, which is the same 
thing, a nasalized l. The latter is in fact the graphic interpretation 
of the mss. (except where it is simply replaced by anusvdra: cf. p. 
81), which we transcribe as /. The process is a feature both of the 
Yedic and of the classical language: 

Exx: jigivaN + Laksam 4- jigivallaksam 
triN 4- Lokan 4- trfllokan 

Where final N is followed by an initial fricative, certain special 
developments are found. The nasal is in all cases maintained, but 
the transition to the fricative involves a complex adjustment of 
articulation; voice, nasality and occlusion are immediately suc¬ 
ceeded by voicelessness, orality and friction. The glottis must be 
opened, the velum raised, and the oral closure relaxed simulta¬ 
neously if an abrupt transition is to be made. It is therefore not 
surprising if there should be some failure in synchronization. In 
some types of English speech, for example, when n is followed by 
s, there is a tendency for the relaxation of the oral closure to be 
delayed; there is thus a point at which one hears an intermediate 
voiceless oral stop articulation [t], as in [fen's] (for standard [fens]) 
= “fence”. This “intrusive” [t] is in the nature of a transitional 
glide bridging the two dissimilar articulations. Precisely such a 
transition 41 was regular in Sanskrit external sandhi, and indicated 

10 In Vedic the mss. sometimes show -n before a palatal initial stop (the retro¬ 
flex initial is not there attested), but this may be a purely graphic peculiarity, 
perhaps related to the non-phonemic status of h. 

41 Termed “ antdhpata ”, “insertion”, by RP iv. 19. 


as /, so that e.g. taN -f- Sam 4- tdntsam. The ancient authorities 
mostly attest this pronunciation, but written forms without the 
oral stop are also common ( tansam etc.); the latter might represent 
an alternative pronunciation, or may simply involve graphic omis¬ 
sion of a glide which was automatic in speech. 

So far we have considered only the case where N is followed by a 
dental fricative ( S ); where a palatal fricative (S) follows, certain 
further complications arise. If there is no transitional glide, the 
nasal is simply assimilated to the place of the “interfering” frica¬ 
tive, 42 as svapaN + §ete 4- svapansete. If the glide is inserted, we 
should expect it to take the form of a palatal stop, thus svapancsete 
(parallel to tdntsam etc.) — a stage in fact established intermedia¬ 
tely (and apparently optionally) by Panini. 43 What we in fact find, 
however, is svapanchete, u with an aspirated palatal stop (ch) in¬ 
stead of the expected sequence of stop + fricative (cf). 

The explanation of this peculiarity is probably as follows. The 
articulation of a palatal stop involves a more diffuse area of con¬ 
tact, and perhaps a less flexible musculature, than that of other 
stops. The release tends therefore to be less abrupt — a fact that 
would account for the very common development of palatal stops 
to affricates (as e.g. in the modern Indo-Aryan languages). So far 
as Sanskrit c and j are concerned, we have no reason to assume 
that they were other than pure stops, without appreciable affrica- 
tion. 45 But in the case of an aspirated palatal, the slowness of the 
release may well have given rise to some degree of local friction du¬ 
ring the aspirate phase of the articulation, 46 while the tongue was 
still not fully disengaged from the palate. This would be particu- 

42 In classical Sanskrit there appears to be no assimilation of a dental stop 
(nasal or otherwise) to an initial retroflex fricative (P. viii.4.43): thus taN 4- Sat 
-rtansat or tantsat (cf. p. 91, n. 58). Whether this is original we cannot tell, since 
no occurrence of this type of junction is attested for the earlier language. 

18 viii. 3.31, 4.40; cf. RP iv. 12f., 18. 

44 Cf. P. viii. 4.63. 

45 In spite of Whitney on AP ii. 17. 

46 In the modem languages the unaspirated palatals are in fact only slightly 
affricated (the c of Hindi car is quite unlike the ch of English char); and the 
distinction between aspirate and non-aspirate is very largely a matter of greater 
or lesser affrication. 
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larly audible in the case of the voiceless aspirate, in view of the 
greater breath-force involved. Thus Sanskrit ch would in fact have 
sounded very like cs and vice versa — to the extent that they could 
be identified for all practical purposes. A sandhi form such as 
svapahchete would then be equivalent to the expected svapancsete . 

The junction of final N with an initial fricative is paralleled by 
the case of (velar) N + fricative. But whereas N shows assimilation 
of place, this does not apply to the much rarer ft: i7 thus 
pratyaft 4- Sa 4- pratyansa or pratyanksa 
arvdft + Sasvattamam ~ arvdhs 0 or arvdnksasvattamam: 18 

It has been suggested that the sandhi -N -f- S- 4- -nts- and 
-JV + iS- -i- -rich- arose originally from cases where the final nasal 
derives historically from a group *-nt(s) (cf. p.55), and thence spread 
to other cases; the same suggestion could also be made regarding 
the sandhi -A 4- S/S- 4- -hksjs-, in all cases of which the nasal 
derives from a group *-nk(s). This suggestion would render super¬ 
fluous any phonetic explanation of the transitional stop, since it 
would simply represent an historical survival. But from the des¬ 
criptive point of view the phonetic explanation is entirely satisfying, 
with adequate parallels in other languages (e. g. Latin sumo ~ 
sumpsi etc., showing the transitional stop homorganic with the 
nasal, as in pratyanksa ). Moreover distribution in the texts of 
forms with and without the transitional stop affords no support 
for the historical hypothesis; so that even if in fact the stop has an 
historical basis, it must be admitted that it has spread analogically 
precisely to those other environments where it would in any case 
have a synchronic phonetic function. 49 

An historical explanation, however, is certainly required for 
another type of sandhi involving final N which has not so far been 

47 This is in fact the only type of preconsonantal sandhi in which it is necessary 
to mention ft as having other than the plain terminal alternant h. This invari¬ 
ability is in accordance with its rarity (cf. p. 69), and there is no need for com¬ 
plicated phonetic explanations (as Bartholomae, WZKM, XXII, 341) to account 
for such contrasts as praheti beside citramupa. 

48 See further, however, Appx. B. 

49 See particularly Scheftelowicz, WZKM, XXI, 118ff. for distribution of the 
phenomenon, and (119) parallels from other languages. 


discussed. In considering the junction of N with an initial “inter¬ 
fering” stop, no examples were given in which the stop was voice¬ 
less. We might in such cases expect simple assimilation of place, as 
e.g. devaN 4- Ca 4- devahca, kasmiN + Cid 4- kasmihcid, taN + 
Tahkdn 4- tantahkdn, etc., and similarly the homorganic abharaN 
-j- Tu 4 - abharantu. Forms of this type do in fact occur in Vedic 
(e. g. asmdN + Citrabhih 4- asmdncitrabhih), but the regular clas¬ 
sical sandhi inserts a fricative between the nasal and the stop, 
assimilated to the stop, with reduction of the nasal before the 
fricative to “ anusvdra hence devamsca, kasmimscid , tamstahkan , 
abharamstu , etc. 

It does not seem possible to find a descriptive phonetic justifica¬ 
tion for these insertions, and in Vedic they commonly do not occur; 
where they do occur, they are practically limited to the position 
before the enclitics ca and cid, where they are almost without 
exception, and to a few other cases where there is a close connexion 
between the two words (e.g. sarvaN + Tan -1- sarvamstan). 50 
Moreover, even in these circumstances they almost only occur 
where the N is preceded by a long vowel; now this is precisely the 
case already mentioned in connexion with the Vedic sandhi of N 
+ vowel (pp. 65ff.), where the terminal -n represents historically a 
simplification of a group *-ns(t). For Vedic, therefore, the basic 
final in the present case also may be considered as -NS rather than 
-N. The reduction of the N to anusvdra is also here regular as a 
feature of internal phonology. 

In the classical language, however, the fricative is further extended 
by analogy to those forms where it had no historical justification — 

50 Cf. Oldenberg, 427fF. Note also Av. masyqs-ca (beside maSying) = mar- 
tyamsca. Of particular interest is the case of “ asmdn-ca tams-ca ”, where only 
the second ca shows the “close” form of sandhi; it may be that the different 
function of the first ca in this case dissociates it more from the preceding word 
— it is noteworthy that the only other exception before ca also concerns the 
first of two (“ pasuh-ca sthdtfh caratham-ca"'). One is reminded of the fairly 
common cases in Latin hexameters where the first of two -que's is scanned 
heavy “in arsi ” (e.g. Yerg. liminaque laurusque; Ov. liliaque pictasque), thereby 
diminishing its accentual dependence on the preceding word: cf. C. Wagener, 
“Betonung der mit que, ve, ne zusammengesetzten Worter im Lateinischen”, 
Neue philol. Rundschau, 1904, 505ff. ( — Beitr. z. lat. Gr., I, 1-7). 
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as e.g. the locative, 3pl. of verbal forms, nom. si. of pres. part. 
(< *-n, - nt, -nts respectively). Since this development is regular in 
classical Sanskrit, there is of course no justification for establishing 
there any other basic final than N; the fricative has then no phonetic 
motivation and finds its explanation only in historical survival and 
analogical extension. An incidental advantage of such extension 
was that it served to differentiate this sandhi from that of -M -4-stop. 

The above cases have been concerned with initial “interfering” 
stops. A similar survival of historical *s might also have been 
expected before other (non-interfering) voiceless stops; at the earl¬ 
iest period one should then find s (after an open vowel) or s (in 
other cases). The expected s is in fact found only in the (“amre- 
dita ”) compounded form of acc. pi. kaNS -> kamS + Kan 4- 
kamskan (cf. nom. si. kaskah). For s we have the example of: 

nfNS -> nRmS -» nrmS + Patibhyah -4- nfmspatibhyah 
But in the case of both S and S the weakening to visarjanlya is also 
attested: e.g. 

svatavaNS -{- Payuh 4- . svatavamhpdyuh 

nfNS + Pdhi 4- . nfmhpahi, 

and with assimilation to “ upadhmanlya ” the alternative svatavdmh 
payuh. 

In general, however, even in early times, before non-interfering 
articulations the terminal forms with final n are generally found 
(as e.g. nfnpahi ). It is possible that this difference of treatment 
before interfering and non-interfering articulations may be due to 
the weakening of the fricative to a breathing (h) in the latter cases; 
for the result is then a vowel that is both nasalized and aspirated 
(as -amh-, -fmh- in the above examples: cf. p. 75, n. 18 ). Such 
combinations are not without parallel (cf. for instance Hindi muh, 
pohcnd ( pahucna ), where both nasalization and aspiration are simul¬ 
taneous with the vowel); but in Sanskrit they would be confined 
to this particular class of junction, and it would not be surprising 
if they should eventually be eliminated in favour of the terminal 
forms. 

A further reflex of an original final fricative is seen in rare cases 
in Vedic before voiced initials other than stops, i. e. before semi¬ 


vowels and h (see also pp. 65f.), when a long vowel precedes. 
Exx: -annaNS ->• -annamS -j- Rayivrdhah 4- -anndmzK -> annam- 
rayivrdhah; jujurvaNS -+jujurvamS + Yah 4- jujurvamzyah 
jujurvamyah; dadvaNS -> dadvamS + Va 4- dadvamzva -> 
dadvamva 

Here the fricative is voiced before the voiced initial and eliminated 
in the normal manner, but leaving the nasalized vowel which had 
regularly developed before it. Generally, however, as always in the 
classical language, the terminal form with -n is here the rule. 

These special developments find no parallel in the position before 
a voiced initial stop. In the case where a basic final Vedic -NS is 
preceded by an open vowel, we should theoretically expect a simple 
voicing of the fricative to z, which is then eliminated: thus 
taNS -> tamS -j- Devan 4- tamzdevdn -> tamdevan 
The actually attested forms tdndevan, tanjanm 51 etc. could then be 
plausibly explained as a purely phonetic replacement of the nasa¬ 
lized vowel by vowel + homorganic nasal before the stop with 
which it was now in contact. 52 The alternative explanation is that 
the terminal form was here introduced, with appropriate assimi¬ 
lation of the final before an interfering stop (i.e. tamjanan etc. 
replaced by tanjandn -> tdnjandn). The latter explanation receives 
some support from the fact that before a non-interfering initial 
stop we find not e.g. -mb-, -mm-, -hg-, which would be expected 
by the first explanation, but -nb-, -nm-, -ng- etc. — though this 
could be considered as applicable only to the position before non¬ 
interfering initials, following the pattern of the voiceless initials. 
The replacement by the te rmin al form again has the incidental 
advantage of differentiating (in the case of non-interfering initials) 
this sandhi from that of -M -f stop (cf. p. 88). 

Where other than an open vowel precedes, giving rise to retro¬ 
flexion of the final fricative, the theoretically expected derivation 
before a voiced stop would be via ? -> r (cf. pp. 66,70): thus e.g. 

31 The occasional writing with -mj- in Vedic mss., like that with -nj- (see p. 
84, n. 40) may have no more than a graphic basis. 

32 Cf. Wackernagel, I, § 281n; Gauthiot, Fin de mot, 138. 
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trlNS -> trlmS -»■ trimS + Devan 4- trlmzdevan -»trlmrdevan 
„ „ „ + Murdhnah 4- trlmzmurdhnah -> 

trimrmurdhnah 

This does not in fact occur; what we find is trlndevan, trmmurdhnah 
etc. The replacement here by the terminal forms could result from 
a phonetic avoidance of a nasalized vowel followed by a group 
(such as rd or rm) which, as consisting (unlike e.g. st or sp) of 
semivowel + stop, could not begin a syllable. This interpretation 
tends to be supported by the case of the same basic final sequences 
where a voiced consonant other than a stop follows. 

Exx: dasyuNS -» dasyUmS -> dasyumS 4- Yonau 4- dasyiimzy 0 -» 
dasyiimryonau ; panlNS -» panhnS -> panlmS + Hatam 4- pa- 
nlmzh 0 -*■ panlmrhatam 

In these (rare 53 ) examples the theoretically expected sandhi form 
(with z r) has in fact survived; and the reason for its survival 
might reasonably be sought in the nature of the consonant-groups 
involved. In a sequence such as ry, rh (unlike e.g. rd) the second 
consonant has a lesser degree of oral constriction than the first; 54 
and groups so constituted are particularly capable of initiating 
syllables. 55 In no case in Sanskrit does a nasalized vowel occur in 
a position where it could not possibly end a syllable; and this pat¬ 
tern, taken together with the nature of possible syllable-initiating 
groups, could explain the failure of such theoretical forms as 
trlmrdevan to occur. 

The length of the discussion relating to the sandhi of N -j- con¬ 
sonant might give the impression that N, in spite of the statement 
on p. 83, has a particularly wide variety of alternants. This is not 
in fact so; the special complexities of the sandhi processes here 

58 The terminal form is elsewhere substituted. 

54 rh might be considered simply as an aspirated consonant (assuming that 
this sandhi is subsequent to the change of zh > h — cf. p. 83); and y involves 
little more constriction than the vowel i. The environments where a reflex of 
the original fricative has survived after a long vowel in fact comprise all 
initials belonging to the Paninean pratyahara “ at ” (cf. Panini’s treatment in 
viii. 3.1-9 and 16-22: li ru...anunasikah purvasya tu...nah...dirghad ati. roh... 
-apurvasya yo .. .'si. vyor .. .lopafi). 

55 Cf. Grammont, Traite, 98ff. 


discussed arise only from the survival into historic times of traces 
of a final consonant-group in which the final was not N but S. 


(d) Final oral stop (k, t, t,p ) [W. 156f.; 196ffi] 

Here the terminal finals in all cases provide a suitable basis for the 
sandhi processes, and the basic forms may be stated as K, T, T, P 
respectively. The most general principle is that the finals are voiced 
before voiced initials and voiceless before voiceless initials. It is 
true that the terminal finals represent a neutralization of the voiced: 
voiceless (and aspirated: unaspirated) oppositions occurring in 
non-final environments, and that e. g. terminal t may represent an 
original *t or d; so that it might be suggested that we in fact have 
both voiceless and voiced basic finals (T, D etc.), and even aspirated 
and unaspirated, but that all are represented by voiceless unaspi¬ 
rated stops before voiceless initials and terminally, 56 and by voiced 
unaspirated stops before voiced initials — a method actually fol¬ 
lowed by Panini. 57 From the standpoint of purely external sandhi, 
however, there is no means of distinguishing a final opposition of 
voiced: voiceless or aspirated: unaspirated in any environment, and 
so no justification for setting up more than one series of basic 
finals (cf. p. 52). 

In many cases no assimilations of place of articulation are in- 
volved: 

Exx: tristuP + Tm 4- tristuptu 

havyavdT + Juhvasyah 4- havyavadjuhvdsyah 
arvaK + Radhah 4- arvagradhah 
gamaT -j- Vajebhih 4- gamadvqjebhih 
The only exception to this is found where a final dental ( T ), by 
far the most frequent of the oral stops, is followed by an initial 
interfering stop or (palatal) 08 fricative; in such cases (as in that of 
final N) there is assimilation to the following initial. 

86 But see p. 97. 

SJ viii. 4.53-5 (“ jhalatri ja$ jhasi car kharV) 

88 But not retroflex (cf. p. 85, n. 42): thus e.g. agniciT + §ande -r agnicit$ande. 
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Exx: taT -j- Dhaukate 4- taddhaukate 
uT + Carati 4- uccarati 
etaT + Chattram 4- etacchattram 
vidyuT + Jayate -4 vidyujjayate 

When final T is followed by initial S, the expected sandhi sequence 
would be This, as we have seen (p. 85), for ms an affricate to 

which the aspirate ch is equivalent. The biconsonantal structure is 
however maintained by gemination, so that e.g. 

vedaviT + Surah 4 vedavicchurah 
There is something of a parallel to this in English. In a word such 
as hatchet (phonetically [hatsit]) the [tsj is a single palato-alveolar 
affricate consonant; in a compound such as hat-shop (phonetically 
[hat-sop]) there is an assimilation of the [t] to the [s], and the arti¬ 
culation of the group differs little from that of the single consonant 
[ts]. Both the [t] and [s] elements, however, have greater duration 
and muscular tension, which serve to signal the presence of a junc¬ 
tion. 60 

But whilst the above explanation is plausible enough, another 
possibility will be considered in connexion with certain less familiar 
sandhi phenomena at Appx. B. 

In all other cases the assimilations of final stops to initials are 
of type and not of place. The most common of these concerns the 
positions before an initial nasal. The primary assimilation here is 
of voice, so that we may expect e.g. 
taT + Namah 4- tadnamah 
vdK -f- Me -f- vagme 
baT + Mahan 4- badmahan 
tristuP -f Nunam 4 tri$tubnunam 
But the ancient authorities here prescribe a further assimilation in 
respect of nasality, which is generally attested in the classical 
language, though sporadic in Vedic — thus tannamah, vdhme, 
banmahdn, tristumnunam, etc. 

59 As optionally permitted by Panini (cf. p. 85), and as attributed by the RP 
to Sakalya (iv. 13) as against Sakalya’s father (iv. 4). 

60 cf. Lehiste, op. cit., 36ff., where the difference in the duration of the js] 
element in the phrases white shoes: why choose is of the order 15cs: lOcs. 


In the case of T there is also a regular assimilation in respect of 
laterality before initial L: thus 
taT + Labhate 4- tallabhate 

This is entirely parallel to the lateralization of N (p. 84). 

The other main peculiarity concerns those cases where a final 
stop is followed by initial H. From the descriptive standpoint H 
is regularly represented by h, a voiced breathing; so that one might 
expect e.g. 

vdK + Hutah 4- vdg hutah 61 

This is indeed found, but the authorities mostly prescribe the re¬ 
placement of h by the voiced aspirate corresponding to the prece¬ 
ding stop: thus vdgghutah, etc. This practice is largely adopted, and 
the explanation of the process is doubtless as follows. There would 
be a tendency for the biconsonantal sequences g-h etc. to be re¬ 
duced to uniconsonantal gh etc., with h here forming simply the 
aspirate component of the stop. The biconsonantal structure of the 
sequence would then be preserved, as in the case of initial Ch-, by 
gemination. 

Exx: taT + Hi 4- tad hi or taddhi 

saT -f Hold 4- sad hota or saddhotd 
anustuP 4 Hi 4- anustub hi or anustubbhi 
It may be noted that this process in fact restores a prehistoric struc¬ 
ture in so far as the result may be analysed as an unaspirated 
followed by an aspirated stop. For h in all cases results from an 
original voiced aspirated stop (generally an IE palatal); the original 
place of articulation of the aspirate, however, is only accidentally 
restored: thus 

IE *\vdk u 's ghutos > vdK + Hutah 4 vdg hutah > vdgghutah 
*tod dhdtom > taT + Hitam 4 tad hitam > taddhitam 
but also e.g. 

*tod ghutom > taT + Hutam -4 tad hiitam > taddhutam. 

It remains to observe that in one case of consonant 4- consonant 

61 It is here necessary to separate the two words, since in the romanized 
transcription gh would indicate an aspirated g rather than a biconsonantal 
sequence of g and h. 
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sandhi the “weakness” of word-final position has served ultimately 
to preserve it from changes that have affected the internal morpheme- 
finals. In the external sandhi of stop + stop the ancient autho¬ 
rities inform us that the final was weakened to the extent of being 
unreleased (see p. 98), thereby, in the case of similar stops, giving 
rise to a geminate (as e. g. -T + D- ™ -dd-, -T + T- -h -tt-, etc.). 
Internally, however, there seems to have been a tendency (probably 
already IE) to preserve the integrity of the two similar stops by a 
brief release of constriction between them. In the (only practically 
occurring) case of dental + dental this would have the effect of 
producing an intermediate fricative phase of the type *-t s t-, *-d 2 d- 52 . 
At an early period of Indo-Aryan an original fricative between 
stops was eliminated [W. 233]: e.g. 

a-bhaj + S -+- Ta -b abhakta 63 (cf. Av. baxstd ) 
ghS + Ta ~ gzdha -> gdha 64 
saP -j- S -f Ta ~ sapta 
ba-bhS + Tam ~ babzdhdm -> babdham 64 
and between dentals 

a-chanD + S -f- Ta ~ a{c)chdntta 
The process is also seen occasionally in compounds, as rK + STha 

82 Preserved in Hittite, e.g. ezt (=etst ) < *ed-t. 

83 There are further examples in e.g. caKS + Te caste; taKS + Ta ~ 
tasta-; taKS + Dhi tdlhi (cf. caksate etc.;. It is here not a case (as P. viii. 
2.29) of a loss of the velar stop; the velar of the basic form is in these examples 
derived from an IE palatal (cf. Wackemagel, I, 230); by loss of the fricative 
the reflex of this palatal is immediately followed by the dental stop, where the 
regular development is > s, z (cf. *wek-ti > vast}; *segh-to- > sazdha- > 
sadha-jsodha-). This is in fact an isolated case where the different origins of 
Skt. ks (< IE *ks or ks, etc.) can be demonstrated within Indo-Aryan (cf. 
Thumb, Hb. des Sanskrit, 117). And since the extrusion of fricatives did not 
occur in Iranian, this must mean that Skt. ks has in fact two sources in the 
history of Indo-Aryan itself. The supposed loss of fricatives in similar cases in 
Iranian is an illusion in spite of their deceptive similarity to the Sanskrit reflexes, 
leading e. g. Bartholomae, Gr. I, § 51.3(a) to consider the process as Indo- 
Iranian. The Av. 3si.s , -aor. mid. frastd (root fras-) — Skt. aprasta , past. part. 
taStd (root taS-) = Skt. tasta-, 2si.s , -aor. mid. Qwarozdum (root dwarfs-), are 
all examples of IE *ks(gz) or *kj>, both of which give simple Av. s (f) in other 
contexts; so that the development is entirely regular and no question of any 
lost fricative arises. 

84 It must be acknowledged, however, that the voiced z might be expected to 
be lost in any case. 


-f- rkthd; uT + SPhulihga - -b utphulinga-; and even in external 
sandhi in e.g. ciT -f SKambhanena -I- citkambhanena; puroruK + 
STuta -h- puroruktuta; between dentals uT -f SThuh -b utthuh; 
tasmdT + STute 4- tasmdttute (but also e.g. vidyutstanayanti, and 
in compound kakutstha- etc.). 

There seems no obvious phonetic explanation for this “extrusion” 
of a fricative, though it may be paralleled in e.g. Greek (3Ssto 
(beside Russian bzdet'), TsrpacpOat for expected vsTpa^Qca, sxto<; 
beside etc. But it evidently applied in Sanskrit also to the frica¬ 
tive phase of the group hence e.g. viD -f Ta — vitta -. 65 

In Avestan the fricative element was preserved, to the extent that 
it ultimately prevailed over the preceding stop, 66 as also in the case 
of an original *-tst- (hence e.g. vista- (root vid-) ; 2pl. nista (root 
nis- <*nits-y~). A similar preservation and development is appa¬ 
rently attested in Sanskrit (and so suggests an Indo-Iranian origin) 
for the voiced group *-d : d-, so that e.g. Ved. imper. daD + Dhi -b 
* dad 2 dhi > *dazdhi (cf. Av. dazdi), whence, with regular loss of 
the voiced fricative and replacement by a semivocalic glide, day(d)hi 
> dehi. Other survivals of this process in Vedic are seen in dhehi, 
bodhi, yodhi (roots dadh-, budh-, yudh-); in the latter two cases the 
development has been of the type boDH + Dhi A- *bod z dhi > 
*bozdhi > bodhi. 68 

63 Not however to the case where the first t was a transitional sandhi conso¬ 
nant (as bhojaN + Stavato — bhojdntstavato); cf. Scheftelowitz, WZKM, 
XXI, 119n. 

68 Similarly in Greek and Baltic-Slavonic. In Italic, Celtic and Germanic the 
fricative articulation extends to the whole group (Latin visus etc.). 

67 In Avestan this may of course be viewed simply as an example of the regular 
change ts > s. 

68 The historical conversions and reconversions of o (< av) are here ignored 
as irrelevant. The historical process *d z dh >*zdh must be later than the 
operation of the internal retroflexion of IE *s after close articulations: we 
should otherwise expect e.g. *bozdhi > bodhi (cf. from original *zdh, 2pl. 
astodhvam beside 3si. astosta). The possibility here of an analogical introduc¬ 
tion ofbodh- cannot be dismissed; but the fricative development is still necessary 
to explain the single (instead of double) dh (Renou's suggestion (§ 48) of analo¬ 
gical influence form bodhi (root bhu-) is most improbable). The same chrono¬ 
logical considerations apply to the palatalization of IE *s in Avestan: thus 
vista-, not -st-, niuruzda- (perf. part, of raod-; cf. Skt. rudh-), not -zd-. The 
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The above developments may be summarized as follows. In 
internal sandhi (probably in IE, thence in Indo-Iranian), the integ¬ 
rity of two similar (dental) stops was preserved by a deconstric¬ 
tion, giving rise to an intervening fricative phase. In Iranian the 
fricative prevailed over the preceding stop in both the voiced and 
voiceless series. In Indo-Aryan the fricative was extruded in the 
voiceless series, but prevailed over the stop in the voiced series. 
In external sandhi, however, the fact that the finals were unreleased 
meant there was no intervening friction, and no such developments 
arise. And in fact already partially in Vedic, and regularly in the 
classical language, analogy has restored daddhi, the form which 
would be appropriate to external sandhi. 69 


Skt. retroflexion and Av. palatalization are in fact only different developments 
of an original Indo-Iranian process. The change of *t x t to st is only Iranian, 
but this does not necessarily exclude the possibility that *d z dh > *zdh was 
Indo-Iranian; indeed the avoidance of voiced friction in the attested stages of 
Indo-Aryan makes it improbable that such a change would there have been 
independently initiated. The basic discussion of these problems is that of 
Meillet, “Le groupe 7T”, Les dialectes indo-europeens, 57ff. 

89 Cf. the regular external sandhi in the compound sraddha (beside srat te 
dadhatni , etc.) 


V 


TERMINAL SANDHI 


Since the terminal forms have provided headings for the various 
classes cf junction, and have there been related to the proposed 
basic forms, little remains to be said in detail of the terminal sandhi 
itself. The correspondences may be summarized as follows: 

Basic final Terminal sandhi final 

Vowel or dipthong: Corresponding vowel or diphthong 
S, S, R : h (“visarjaniya ” or “visarga”) 

Nasal : Corresponding nasal 

(Ved. NN, NS : n) 

Oral stop : Corresponding oral stop. 

The basic oral stops have been indicated (p. 91), as traditionally 
the corresponding terminals, by symbols suggesting voiceless sounds 
( K , T, P). But the ancient phoneticians are by no means agreed 
on their terminally voiced or voiceless character, and Panini 
permits either pronunciation. 1 This could reflect a dialectal varia¬ 
tion, or it could mean that they were in some way phonetically 
intermediate between voiced and voiceless. An observation in one 
of the ancient treatises seems to suggest a lax articulation 2 — i.e. 
as voiceless stops, but without the tension normally associated with 
voicelessness. On purely theoretical grounds this would be a reason¬ 
able expectation, in accordance with the general tendency to 
assimilation, since the following silence may be considered as in¬ 
volving neither laryngal nor oral muscular activity. 

The terminal position (and final position generally) in Sanskrit 
is, in Trubetzkoy’s terminology, a “position of neutralization” 
(“ Aufhebungsstelhmg'y so far as the oral stops are concerned. 
1 Cf. PAI, 70. 

3 Ibid. 

3 Cf. N. Trubetzkoy, Grundzuge der Phonologie, 70fF; also “Die Aufbebung 
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since the oppositions of aspirate and non-aspirate, voiced and 
voiceless, are here inoperative, each place of articulation being 
represented by a single “archiphoneme”. This could either be 
identical with one or other of the neutralized terms (as e.g. in the 
case of final stops in German), or intermediate between them; the 
latter case is generally the less common, though well attested — in 
English, for example, the opposition of tense-voiceless: lax-voiced 
is neutralized after s, where there occurs only the intermediate 
lax-voiceless. 

A further peculiarity of the terminal finals, as reported by some 
of the ancient authorities, is that they were unreleased, in this 
respect resembling stops in the position before another stop. 4 
It is noteworthy that in the latter position also the lack of plosion 
is associated with neutralization, since aspiration does not occur 
before a stop, and voice or voicelessness is determined by the fol¬ 
lowing stop. It may be that in Avestan the sign transcribed as t 
denotes just such an articulation. 5 

The phonetic “weakness” of the final stops in Sanskrit leads 
eventually in MidIA to their complete loss (i.e. complete assimi¬ 
lation to silence, as stops before another stop a re completely assimi¬ 
lated to it.) The final stops actually occurring in the ModIA langu¬ 
ages are the result of the loss of MidIA final vowels, including those 
made final by the loss of Sanskrit final consonants — as Skt, 
vidyut, Pali vijju, Gujarati vij. 

In so far as the terminal finals show more extensive neutrali¬ 
zation than non-terminal (as in the case of ~h for both S and S), it 
might be attributed to the particularly high degree of redundancy 
of the former (cf. pp. 17f.). 


der phonologischen Gegensatze”, TCLP, II, 29ff. (esp. 41: “Zentrifugale Auf- 
bebung”); B. Tmka, “On some problems of neutralization”, Omagiu lui 1. 
Iordan , 861 (with a particularly close Czech parallel to the Sanskrit state of 
affairs); also in TILParis, II, 153. 

4 Cf. Varma, Critical studies, ch. VTTT (“ Abhinidhana ”). 

5 See especially Gauthiot, Fin de mot, 91f.; G. Morgenstieme, “Orthography 
and sound-system of the Avesta” {NTS, XII, 30ff.), 69. 


A note on the expression “in pausa ” 

This commonly used expression for “in terminal position” would 
appear to be a neo-Latin coinage, and to have no authority in Latin 
grammar (where not even the term pausa is found). Moreover it 
is surely (like the Latin accusative, positione after Greek cutioctdo), 
Qsast) a mistranslation based on the Sanskrit “ avasane ”. 

“ Avasanam ” means originally “resting-place”, which may be and 
is viewed either as distinct from the journey that it ends (e.g. > 
“residence”) or as the final stage of the journey itself ( > “conclu¬ 
sion” etc.). 6 Linguistically, therefore, it could signify either the 
final place in the sentence or line, or the pause by which it is fol¬ 
lowed. The locative avasane could then be taken either in the normal 
locative sense as “in terminal position”, or in the technical gram¬ 
matical sense 7 as “ before pause” 8 (cf. the technical use of the 
ablative to mean “after”, 9 and the combination genitive + nomi¬ 
native 10 or nominative accusative 11 to express the derivational 
relation" >”). 

The precise meaning of the expression was already argued in 
antiquity (e.g., but to a rather different purpose, by the Maha- 
bhasya 12 — with the unhelpful conclusion that in any case its mean¬ 
ing is a matter of common knowledge 13 ). It seems in fact likely that 
Panini himself understands avasanam in the sense of “pause”, 
when he combines it in a dvandva compound with “khar” (== voice¬ 
less consonants) and puts the whole into the locative dual (viii. 
3.15: “ kharavasanayor visarjaniyah ”); so far as the “ khar ” element 
of the compound is concerned, the sense of the locative here can 

8 Cf. K. C. Chatterji, Technical terms and technique of Sanskrit grammar, 
I, 254ff.. 

7 Cf. P. i.1.66 (“tasminn iti nirdiste purvasya ”). 

8 As e.g. Whitney on TP xiv. 35. 

9 P. i. 1. 67 (“tasmad ity uttarasya”). 

10 P. i.1.49 (“sasthi sthaneyoga"). 

11 RP i. 56 (“asav amum iti tadbhdvam uktam'’); cf. B. Liebich, Zur Einf. in 
die ind. einheimische Sprachwissenschaft, II, § 53. 

12 OnP. i.4.130. I am gratefulto Mr. J. E. B. Gray for his help in interpreting 
this difficult passage. 

13 Ed. Kielhorn, I, 358 (“sarrihitavasanayor lokaviditatvat siddham ”). 
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only be “before”, and it is therefore probable that the “ avasdna ” 
element is also to be thus interpreted. Another case where the 
sense of avasanam = “pause” appears to be firmly established is in 
RP xviii. 47, where one is instructed to make an avasanam in the 
middle of stanzas with four pada's ; u on the other hand, in Uvata’s 
commentary on RP i. 15 avasdne is glossed as “ paddvasdne varta- 
mdnam”, which, with the further description “ padantiya” , must 
mean “occurring at the end of a pada”. lb 

In any case the Latin “ pausa” 16 has only the sense of “rest”, 
distinct from the preceding activity itself; and the Latin “in” 
cannot, like the Sanskrit locative, mean “before”. The expected 
equivalent of avasdne would therefore be either “ ante pausam ” or 
“in fine ”. The latter expression is found already in Quintilian; 17 
and the former is regularly used by Bopp in his Grammatica critica 
linguae Sanscritae. The earliest use of the term “in pausa ” that 
1 have traced is in Max Miiller’s Sanskrit Grammar for Beginners 
(1866), whence it passed into Macdonell’s Sanskrit Grammar for 
Students (it also appears in the latter’s Vedic Grammar ); before 
this, however, Max Muller had already used the expression “in 
der Pause” as a specific translation of avasdne in his edition of the 
RP in 1856 (394, p. cxix). Thumb’s mode of expression ( Handbuch 
des Sanskrit , 120), “vor einer Sprechpause (“in pausa”)”, seems to 
suggest a realization that “in pausa” is a peculiar conventional term. 
Wackernagel’s statement (I, 301), “Unserm Ausdruck “in Pausa” 
entspricht ai. avasdne ”, whilst recognizing the correspondence of 
the terms, does not appear to suggest a derivation of the Latin from 
the Sanskrit. 

14 “ madhye ’ vasdnam tu catuspadanam' ’ (cf. 46: “ dvdbhyam avasyet tripaddsu 
purvam”). 

15 Similarly the Tribhdsyaratna on TP xiv. 15; cf. Vasisthasiksd , ap. Liiders, 
Die Vyasa "§iksa, 17f. (“ vyahjane ’ vasamsthe ”)• Elsewhere in the RP itself 
(xi. 60) avasanam appears to be used in the sense of the actual terminal form 
18 Whilst “ pausa ” does not occur in the special linguistic sense, the Greek 
terms ava7rxua'.£ and dvairaoXa are used of a “rest” in music (beside ^povos 
xsvo<;), the Latin equivalents being silentium or tempos inane: cf. W. Christ, 
Metrik der Griechen und Romer, 35ff., 104ff. 

17 ix. 4.93 (“ neque enim ego ignoro in fine pro longa accipi brevem”). 
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INDO-ARYAN AND IRANIAN -Oj-E 

The sandhi of Sanskrit -aS (< *-as) -b -o in the position before a 
voiced initial consonant has been discussed on p. 71. When it is 
seen that in Avestan also an original final *-as is represented by 
-o, it is tempting to relate the two developments as an Indo-Iranian 
characteristic. The temptation becomes all the stronger when one 
finds that Iranian also displays a parallel to the dialectal and fossil¬ 
ized examples of *-as > -e in Indo-Aryan; 1 for in the Gafias one 
finds S beside o < *-as, where the sound transcribed as a has been 
interpreted as a half-close front vowel, 2 and some such value is 
further suggested by later Iranian developments (as in Sogdian and 
Khotanese). 

One may first dispose of two hypotheses which would see in the 
eja variation of Indo-Aryan something other than alternative re¬ 
flexes of *-as (via *-az > ay/av). In an article of 1882 on “Final TS 
before sonants in Sanskrit” 3 M. Bloomfield put forward the sugges¬ 
tion that the development to o/e represents a reflex of the original 
IE *-os, -es, with preservation of the vowel-qualities and compen¬ 
satory lengthening consequent upon the loss of the final fricative. 
This theory quite ignores the fact that already in lndo-Iranian IE 
*0 and e (and a) had irrevocably merged in a. Bloomfield, however, 
was not alone in holding this view; it has been favoured by a 
number of other scholars, 1 even in recent times ; s and in supporting 
Bloomfield’s view, Edgerton writes as follows: 

1 For furher examples see S. Konow, Kharoshthi Inscriptions ( CII, 11.0, cxii; 
T Burrow, The language of the Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turkestan, 4. 
■ H. W. Bailey, Zoroastrian Problems, 184ff. Morgenstieme, NTS xii, 38, 
suggests a mid central vowel, closer than a. 

4 E g Delbruck, Scherer, J. Schmidt (see Bartholomae, KZ, XXVII, 337ff.). 
8 E. g. R. G. Kent, JAOS, XXXIII, 259ff.; F. Edgerton, Lg., V, 266f. 
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No other satisfactory explanation of the phenomenon has. ever been 
proposed_ If a uniform Aryan az has become (usually) o, or (some¬ 

times) e, and if this distinction has no relation to the IE precedents of 
that a(z), then how is this astonishing fact to be explained? That Aryan 
a (or a) should change into either e or o is sufficiently anomalous (not 
indeed in general linguistics, but in Sanskrit, where it has no clear paral¬ 
lels), not to mention the additional difficulty of the distinction between 
e and o, which appears quite unmotivated by any actually observable 
facts in Sanskrit. 

It is hoped that what has already been said (pp. 71f.), together 
with the further evidence here presented, will suffice to remove 
most of the difficulties which lead Edgerton to support so unaccep¬ 
table a solution. Bloomfield’s hypothesis has in fact already been 
rejected by several scholars, including Oldenberg, 6 Bartholomae, 7 
and G. S. Marsh; 8 and it may be mentioned that already in 1833° 
F. Bopp, who had earlier assumed e and o as well as a qualities for 
the Sanskrit short vowels, 10 abandoned this view as untenable. 

Another suggestion is that of J. Bloch, 11 who proposed that the 
original development of *-as in Indo-Aryan was to o, and that the 
MidIA forms with e represent an unrounding of the original o. 
But such a development is otherwise unknown in Indo-Aryan, and 
there are no environmental factors to favour it. In search of a 
parallel one might possibly cite the development of Laconian 
Greek -or ( < -os) to Tsakonian -o(r)j-e(r); but in this case firstly 
it is a short vowel that is affected, and secondly the e development 
is limited to and phonetically explained by its occurrence in the 
position after a dental or alveolar consonant or a close front vo¬ 
wel. 12 

8 447ff. 

7 Loc, cit. (against such speciously favourable examples as Skt. sedur: Lat. 
sederunt B. quotes e. g. vodhumwectum, ?odasa:sedecim ). 

8 JAOS, LXI, 47. 

9 Vgt. Gr., § 3. 

10 Annals of Oriental Literature, 1819, 7. 

11 “Asoka et la Magadhi”, BSOS, VI, 291ff. cf. also L’Indo-Aryen, 33 (criti¬ 
cized by Turner, BSOS, VIII, 206). 

12 Cf. Deffner, Zakonische Gr., § 14. Here again one early writer had attempted 
to see the survival of a prehistoric e (Thiersch, Abh. philos.-philol. Cl. bair. 
Akad. d. Wiss., I, 1835, 559f.). 


We may now return to the question of the relationship between 
the Indo-Aryan and Iranian developments. On the basis of the 
striking similarity of their beginning and end points, it has often 
been assumed that they represent a common Indo-lranian pheno¬ 
menon. Konow, for example, suggests a relationship between the 
NWPkt. -e forms and the Saka forms in -a, -z, 13 and the same is 
assumed by Reichelt for the Sanskrit and Avestan -o forms. 14 
But there are difficulties in the way of such assumptions. 

In the first place, as Meillet has pointed out, 16 the Iranian devel¬ 
opments are general, and not restricted to a particular phonetic 
environment — though the possibility of analogical extensions 
makes this objection rather less strong than it might otherwise be. 
And secondly, in Avestan, unlike Sanskrit, a similar development 
to h (probably a back vowel more open than o) is also found in the 
case of original *-as; if, therefore, the two Avestan developments 
are connected, -6 can there hardly result from a quantitative com¬ 
pensatory closure (see p. 71), since no such compensation is required 
after the long vowel. 

The most probable explanation of the Iranian forms is that ter¬ 
minal *-as and -as underwent the same development to - ahj-dh as 
is attested for Sanskrit (-ahj-dh), but that in Iranian (with certain 
exceptions: see p. 107) this was then generalized. This stage may 
perhaps be represented in Old Persian. The aspiration of the vowel 
will then have given rise in Iranian to a change in the vowel quality 
(in the direction either of [e/e] or, as in Avestan, [o/o]); and finally 
the aspiration will have been lost (the length, however, as a con¬ 
comitant of the aspiration, remaining). 

For such a development we need not envisage any diphthongal 
stage; if one wished, however, to assume that the qualitative effects 
of the aspiration made themselves felt in Avestan at the end of the 
vowel rather than throughout, 16 one could suppose some degree of 

18 Op. cit., cxiii. 

14 Awestisches Elementarbuch, § 173(6). 

15 Les dialectes indo-europeens, 28ff. 

16 Cf. remarks on “ anusvara ”, p. 81, n 31; and the observation by R. Lenzon 
Chilean Sp anis h in St. Phon., 1893, 23. 
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dipthongal closure; for the original diphthong *au does in fact 
develop in final position to monophthongal o (as also *ai > e), 
and *au possibly to d 17 (as e. g. vayo voc. of vayu-, = Skt vayo; 
xratd loc. of xratu-, — Skt. kratau). But such an assumption is not 
essential; in Rajasthani, for example, the vowel [s:j may result 
both from an original diphthong ai and from the sequence ah, and 
the Hindi evidence here suggests that the development of the 
latter has been ah > [eh] (as in Hindi) > [s:], and not ah > [ay] 
> [s:]. And even if the assumption of a diphthongal closure were 
made for Avestan, it must be emphasized that it would be a quali¬ 
tative, phonetic consequence of the aspiration, and not a phonolo¬ 
gical development aimed at the preservation of quantity. 

Conversely, it is sometimes assumed that the Sanskrit develop¬ 
ment of *-as > o took place via the terminal stage -ah, the quality 
then being a consequence of the aspiration as here suggested for 
Iranian. 18 But the absence of any such development in the case of 
*-as must here be noted, and one would have to assume that in 
Sanskrit, but not in Avestan, the long vowel was more resistant to 
this effect. This is admittedly not impossible; one may cite the 
case of the Old English “fracture”, which is for the most part re¬ 
stricted to short vowels; and it is true that in Iranian there seems to 
be no clear evidence for the change of quality of the long vowel 
outside Avestan. 19 

It is of incidental interest to note that the ancient phonetic 
treatises, in their statement of the descriptive sandhi processes, 
invariably take the terminal form as their starting point, and all 
but one then treat the derivation of -ah -j- o as a single process. 
The AP, however, parallels our treatment of Sanskrit in so far as 
it interpolates a process h u, thereby establishing a diphthongal 
closure, 20 with subsequent monophthongization. This procedure 

17 See however Bartholomae, BB, IX, 306f. 

18 Cf. Brugmann, Idg. Gr., § 1005(5); Reichelt, op. cit., § 173(6). 

19 Even in Avestan a shows greater resistance to palatalization than a (cf. 
Morgenstierne, NTS, XII, 47). 

20 AP ii. 53-4 (“ akaropadhasyokarah ”), as against e. g. TP ix.7-8 (“okaram 
aht sarva/i") —■ cf. VP iv. 41. 


is also adopted by Panini (vi. 1.114), who moreover does not take 
the terminal form as basic. 

It is sometimes stated that in Avestan one should expect final 
*-as to result in a (after the analogy of *-as > d). 21 This, however, 
is not necessary; if the quality of short a and long a differed in 
Avestan in the same way as in Sanskrit (cf. p.30), we might expect 
the vowel resulting from *as to have a closer quality than that 
resulting from *as. 2Z 

There is less temptation to see a connexion in two apparently 
similar developments if it is found that such developments have 
taken place independently elsewhere. And this is in fact so in the 
present case. For the type of development that we find in Sanskrit, 
i.e. a diphthongal closure compensating for the loss of a consonant, 
a parallel may be adduced from Italic. In Oscan-Umbrian an 
original group *kt had developed to ht, and in Umbrian the h was 
ultimately lost, leading to a simple compensatory lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. But as a result of a later syncope of vowels, 
there arose a secondary series of consonant-groups; here again 
in Umbrian the first member of a group kt was lost, and this time 
the quantitative compensation took the form of a diphthongal 
y-closure: thus Latin agito: Osc. actud = Umb. aitu. (There is an 
identical type of development in British Celtic, as in e.g. Welsh 
aeth beside O. Ir. -achi). 

This development is later repeated in Romance, where (in the 
west) Latin ct > yt: thus factum > Ft. fait, Cat. feit ( > fet). Port. 
feito; noctem > Fr. nuit, Arag. nueyt. Port, noite. A particularly 
close modern parallel is found in Provencal, in some dialects of 
which there is a sandhi alternation “-s devant consonne dure ou 
voyelle, -i devant consonne molle” (e.g. “ce qu’ es pai dich”). 23 
In Portuguese, later more or less “learned” borrowings from Latin 
underwent a w-diphthongization: thus actum > auto , tractare > 

21 Thus Reichelt, § 175(5); Bartholomae, Gr., I.i. § 93. 

22 Cf. Morgenstierne, NTS, XII, 48. Saka seems to show a similar differentia¬ 
tion in -i < -as, -e < -as (perhaps originally -e, -$): for examples including the 
Tumsuq material see Bailey, Hb. d. Orientalistik, IV.I, 13 Iff. 

89 Ronjat, Grammaire istorique des parlers provengaux modernes, 275. 
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trautar, doctorem > doutor or doitor, tectum > teuto or teito . 24 

The alternation between y and w-diphthongization is further 
attested in modern Spanish dialects of the New World. Thus in the 
Argentine car deter > car outer, accion > aicion ; 25 in New Mexico 
exacto > esauto or esaito',perfecto, faccion > perfeuto, fausion, or 
perfeito, faision, or (with simple lengthening) perfeto, fusion. 26 It 
has been suggested with some plausibility, as in the case of Indo- 
Aryan, that the choice ot y or w closure may originally have been 
determined by the phonetic environment 27 but with much subse¬ 
quent generalization. 

Parallels can also be quoted for the type of development assumed 
for Iranian, with simple change of quality as a result of aspiration. 
A velarization of the open vowel quality is reported by Navarro 
Tomas for Andalusian, 28 the development being approximately 
[as] > [ah] > [a h ] > [a:] (with lengthening when stressed); similar 
observations are made for the same dialect by other writers, 29 and 
for the dialect of Tenerife by M. Alvar. 30 In eastern Andalusian, 
as reported by Damaso Alonso in his entertaining and expressively 
titled monograph, En la Andalucia de la E, n there is a palatalization 


24 Cf. J. Huber, Altportugiesisches Elementarbuch, § 214. See further, M. 
Pfister, Die Entwicklung der inlautenden Konsonantengruppe - PS - in den romani- 
schen Sprachen (= Rom. Helv., LXIX), 123ff. Note also Catalan can, pau < 
cadit, pace{m), etc. 

85 B. Malmberg, Etudes sur la phonetique de Vespagnol parle en Argentine, 
79; cf. E. F. Tiscomia, La lengua de “Martin Fierro", II (= Bib!, de Dial. 
Hispanoamericana, III), 72fF. (74, n. 2: “En todas partes conviven las formas 
vocalizadas con i, «”). 

86 Cf. Hills, El espanol de Nuevo Mexico (= BDH, IV), 22; A. M. Espinosa, 
Estudios sobre el espanol de Nuevo Mejico (= BDH, I), 222ff. 

27 Malmberg, op. cit., 80. Cf. Obras ineditas de Rufino J. Cuervo (ed. P. 
Felix Restrepo, Bogota, 1944), 68. 

28 “Dedoublement de phonemes dans le dialecte andalou”, TCLP, VIII, 
184ff. 

29 Cf. M. Alvar, RFE, XXXIV, 284ff. (with reference, p. 297, to “el plural 
apofonico”); J. Cnlumsky, Slavia, 1928-9, 750fF. (with reference, p. 753, n.l, 
to Skt. h ); L. Rodriguez-Castellano y Adela Palacio Rev. de Dial, y Trad. 
Populares, IV, 398, 589. 

80 El espanol hablado en Tenerife (Madrid, 1959), 28. 

81 Madrid, 1956. 
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of the open vowel quality, such that final [as] > [ah] > [e h ] > [e]. 32 

As noted above (p. 104), a similar palatal development is also 
quotable within ModlA. In Hindi final and preconsonantal ah > 
[eh] — thus kah, kahta = [ksh], [kehta], beside kahd = [ksha]; in 
Rajasthani the aspiration is then lost, with lengthening of the [e] — 
e. g. Marwari [re:qo] = Hindi rahnd [rehna]. 

There is thus no necessity for attributing the closure in Avestan 
(as Meillet, op. cit., 29f; Gauthiot, Fin de mot, 118) to an accom¬ 
panying nasalization; 33 and the Andalusian development tends 
specifically to minimize Gauthiot’s objection that “on ne voit pas... 
pourquoi la chute de l’element sourd et tres reduit qui suivait la 
voyelle -a- a contribue a lui donner un timbre velaire”. 

The preceding discussion has attempted to contrast the Avestan 
with the Sanskrit phenomena, and to suggest that the former are a 
consequence of general and not special sandhi developments. This 
does not exclude the possibility that Iranian may originally have 
shared in the type of alternation of which reflexes are preserved in 
Sanskrit. Some evidence for this is to be found in the fossilized 
sandhi of closely connected words; thus we find daevd visp&ijho = 
Skt. deva. visve , and a difference of treatment appears before voiced 
and voiceless initial consonants in e. g. yo/yo va (= Skt. yo vd), 
yd janat (= Skt. yo hanat), beside yas tat, yas-ca (= Skt. yas tat, 

32 Cf. Alonso, Zamora, Canellada, NRFH, iv, 211; Alvar, RFE, XXXIV, 300. 
The change -al, -ar > q, on the other hand, is probably via *aj (cf. Alvar, 
RFE XLII, 279ff.). 

33 It is true that there is a tendency, both generally and in Avestan, for a 
following nasal to induce vowel closure (Ir. *a, a > Av. §, a) \ and that medially 
Ir. *{a)h- > Av. -yh~, before which *d > a : cf. Av. daevdyhd = Ved. devasah 
(but O. P. aniyaha bagaha ); and such a development finally is not impossible. 
Some difficulty however arises from the fact that a change of *a > 3 seems not 
to occur before Av. -yh- < *-h-, since this (as pointed out by Morgenstieme, 
NTS XII, 38) suggests that the pre-nasal vowel-closure is earlier than the develop¬ 
ment of the secondary y, and had ceased to operate by the time of the latter. 
It is unfortunate that the precise interpretation of y in this context remains 
somewhat uncertain (on this much debated point see Morgenstieme, 63ff.). For 
a Spanish dialectal parallel to nasalization accompanying aspiration, cf. A. L. 
M. de Guevara, RFE, xlii, 154f. 
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yasca ). 34 It has then to be admitted that the development to -o 
before voiced initials in Iranian might have arisen by the same pro¬ 
cess as in Indo-Aryan — i. e. that in this environment already in 
Indo-Iranian *-as > *-au , 35 which was then monophthongized in 
each branch independently; and that being so, the -5 forms else¬ 
where in Iranian might be explained as an analogical extension 
from this environment. 

But since one must in any case recognize the effect of aspiration, 
occurring originally in terminal position, in order to explain the 
Avestan development, subsequently generalized, of *-as > d, eco¬ 
nomy and parallelism would favour a similar interpretation of 
*-as > -6. 

Whilst rejecting certain of Meillet’s explanations, we therefore 
favour his general conclusion that (op. cit ., p. 30): 

Le traitement -o de *-as final devant consonne sonore en Sanskrit et le 
traitement -<? de tout *-as final dans PAvesta sont done deux phenomenes 
radicalement independants Pun de l’autre. 

We would further emphasize the importance of studying the phe¬ 
nomena observable in living languages and dialects, as suggesting 
possible explanations of prehistoric developments; in this con¬ 
nexion we may quote the words of M. Alvar, in his valuable article 
“Las hablas meridionales de Espana y su interes para la lingiiistica 
comparada” (RFE xxxix, 284ff), 312, which are particularly appli¬ 
cable to the present case: 

En el mediodia se cumplen fenomenos que tuvieron lugar en lenguas 
historicas o en epocas remotas de las lenguas de hoy... Las hipotesis, 
las especulaciones o el caminar en penumbra podran resolverse muchas 
veces en el estudio de las hablas vivas. 


31 In e. g. gaQas-ca, havayas 3 tamo, etc., the a is probably by analogical transfer 
from the terminal gddd, for an expected gaOas-ca etc. For similar “compro¬ 
mises” cf. Jackson, A vesta Grammar , § 899; Morgenstieme, NTS, XII, 47, 72. 
35 As * -as > -a. This presupposes an intermediate voicing to z (Cf. internally 
aogaz-dastdma-, uz-dar&m, duzmanarjhd), which is then lost. Such loss is untyp¬ 
ical of Iranian in other positions; this difficulty is resolved by Bartholomae 
( Gr. I. i, § 85) by assuming that already in Indo-Iranian the terminal alternants 
had been generalized in the form “-aq, -ac,", and that it was the voiced form 
of “q” (not of s) that was lost. But what is ‘V’? 
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A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON STOP + FRICATIVE 


We have seen that the junction of a final dental T with an initial 
palatal fricative S is represented in sandhi by an aspirated double 
palatal stop, -cch-. After allowing for the assimilation of final 
T ~ c, this could be interpreted as involving a process of initial 
S ch (and not as suggested on p. 92); and it is noteworthy that 
some of the ancient treatises, apart from viewing the process in this 
way, also prescribe a similar process for initial $ after final stops 
other than T 1 — e. g. anustuP + Saradf amtstupcharadf. A 
possible phonetic basis for this peculiarity would be the develop¬ 
ment of a (palatal) stop element in the transition from the final 
stop to the initial fricative: thus -P + S- A- -pcs-, and since cs = 
ch (cf. pp. 85, 92), the final result would be -pch- etc. Such devel¬ 
opments are not unknown elsewhere. For example, beside Old 
Provensal sapche ( = Fr. sache < V. Lat. sapiat) there appears in 
Rheto-Romance the form sapt'a, with a palatal stop element; 2 the 
fricative in this case has arisen from a devoiced i semivowel, and 
similar results are reported dialectally for Rumanian; 3 in Greek 
also the development of *pi > ttr no doubt has a similar history. 4 

In Vedic, according to our treatises, the process S -b ch- was 
not confined to the position alter a labial (as above) and T; thus 
e. g. vipaT + Sutudrl -b ripatchutudri, suK + Suci -b sukchuci; 
and it is further attested in the case of an initial S, which, with the 
appropriate dental stop transition, -b ts- (parallel to S -b cs = ch). 

1 A'biV. 4; 77’ V.34; Vyasa-Siksd 119 (Ltiders,53);and(optionally)P.vm.4.63. 
- Cf. A. Burger, Cahiers F. de Stmssure, XHI, 19ff. 

> Cf. Pavel Benes, SbFFJSU, 1958 A 6, str. 65, 107ff; A. Rosetti, m Mel. Lmg. 
(Bucarest, 1957), 94 

* Cf. Allen, Lingua, VII. 2, 119,n 36; 129f; C. S. Slang, Symbolae, Odoenses, 
XXXIII, 29; Grammont, Phan, du grec ancien, 108. 
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Thus, according to some authorities, saT + Sahasrah ~ sattsa- 
hasrah, vasaT Svdha ~ vasattsvaha. 5 

A similar process must lie behind the otherwise surprising MidIA 
change of Skt. -ps- > Pkt. -cch-, s i,e. the same result as for Skt. 
-ts- (e.g. jagupsati > juucchai, as matsara- > macchara-). The 
development can here be explained if we assume a transitional 
dental stop element, such that -ps- > -pts which by normal MidIA 
assimilation of stops > -ts-, thereby falling together with original 
Skt. -ts-. 1 7 This would then have developed to a (double) affricate 
of the type [tts], and this in turn to the (pre-) palatal affricate [tts]; 
[ts] was identified with MidIA ch (as cs was identified with Skt. ch), 
and thus [tts] would be represented as cch. 

In view of the developments discussed above, the possibility then 
presents itself that the Sanskrit sandhi of T + S cch is in fact to be 
explained in this way rather than as proposed on p. 92. If this is so, 
the double stop element of the sandhi will not represent a preser¬ 
vation of the original biconsonantal structure of the junction, but 
rather a combination of the assimilated final and a transitional 
stop element to the initial. Some support is perhaps lent to this 
interpretation by the fact that the development is not confined to the 
environment after a short vowel, so that the gemination is not 
always necessary for the preservation of syllabic quantity (cf. pp. 
47f.). 

The above explanation might also be applied to the isolated 
example of arvaN + Sasvattamam ~ arvanch °. 8 * The transitional 
stop element in this type of sandhi might be expected to be homor- 
ganic with the preceding nasal (as arvanks 0 : cf. p. 86). and not 
with the following fricative. But after the development of this 

5 RP iv. 17; TPv. 33;/IP ii.8; VS 108 (Likfers, 53); P. viii.3.29. 

The development of -k$ > -cch- (as e.g. rksa- > riccha -) is not here taken 
into account, in view of the other MidIA developments, and doubts as to the 
precise value of Skt. k$ (cf. PAI, 78f.); see however Grammont, Trade de 
phonetique, 195. 

7 Grammont, op. cit., 194, reports the same development in the French dialect 
of Luchon (e.g. kbps > kopts, kdts). 

8 RV 3.35.6, Aufrecht’s reading in his second edition (the first edition, based 

on more limited ms. material, reads arvans"). 


stop, a further stop element homorganic with the fricative might 
have arisen as in the case of suK -f Suci -f- sukchuci etc. The 
expected result would then be arvankch 0 , and -nch- would represent 
a simplification of the exceptional group - hkch-P 

Alternatively however, this form could represent a non-phonetic 
analogy. In the sandhi of T + S, as we have seen, there is a process 
(actual or apparent) S ri- cs — ch; and there is apparently (but not 
actually) a similar process in the sandhi of N + £. In the former 
case the stop element is perhaps by origin homorganic with the 
fricative; but in the latter case it is by origin homorganic with the 
nasal. But the result of assimilation to the initial is that an identical 
process § A- ch appears to apply in the cases involving both oral 
and nasal basic final dental stops (T, A). 10 It is then understandable 
that the same rule might be held to apply in the cases of both oral 
and nasal basic final velar stops (K, N). Thus, in a proportional 
formula: 

T + S -T- cch : N + S ~ hch : : K + S ~ kch : N + $ -F 

(.hks replaced by) hch. 

Such an analogy would in fact be in accordance with the teaching 
of the TP (v. 34), which makes no distinction between nasal and 
oral stops (“sparse?’) 11 in prescribing the process of initial S ~ ch. 


9 This would in fact be in general accordance with Vedic ms. practice (e.g. 
pahti- for pahkti-), and with the teaching of AP ii.20 (“ sparsad uttamad anutta- 
masydnuttame (sc. lopatiy’); see further Wackernagel, I, 269. 

10 cf. AP ii 17 (“ tavargfyac chakarah sakarasyd"). 

51 Except for the obvious exclusion of M (v. 35). 
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